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WEDNESDAY, JULY 15, 1959 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ScpcoMMITTeF No. | OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., in room 327, House Office Build- 
ing, Hon. Francis E. Walter (chairman of the subcommittee) pre- 
siding. 

Mr. Water. The committee will be in order. 

(H.J. Res. 397 is as follows:) 


[H.J. Res. 897, 86th Cong., 1st sess. ] 


JOINT RESOLUTION To enable the United States to participate in the resettlement of 
certain refugees 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That under the terms of section 212(d) (5) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act and upon the recommendation of the Sec- 
retary of State, the Attorney General may parole into the United States, pursu- 
ant to such regulations as he may prescribe, an alien refugee-escapee defined 
in section 15(c)(1) of the Act of September 11, 1957 (71 Stat. 643) if such alien 
(1) applies for parole while physically present within the limits of any country 
which is not Communist, Communist-dominated, or Communist-oceupied, (2) is 
not a national of the area in which the application is made, and (3) is within 
the mandate of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees. 

Sec, 2. The Attorney General shall submit to the Congress a report containing 
complete and detailed statement of facts in the case of each alien paroled into 
the United States pursuant to section 1 of this Act. Such reports shall be sub- 
mitted on or before January 15 and June 15 of each year. If within ninety 
days immediately following the submission of such report, either the Senate or 
the House of Representatives passes a resolution stating in substance that it 
does not favor the continuation of the authority vested in the Attorney General 
under section 1 of this Act, the Attorney General shall, not later than at the 
expiration of sixty days immediately following the adoption of such resolution 
by either the Senate or the House of Representatives, discontinue the paroling 
inte the United States of such refugee-escapees. 

Sec. 3. Any alien who was paroled into the United States as a refugee-escapee, 
pursuant to section 1 of this Act, who has been in the United States for at least 
two years, and who has not acquired permanent residence, shall forthwith re- 
turn or be returned to the custody of the Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice and shall thereupon be inspected and examined for admission into the United 
States, and his case dealt with in accordance with the provisions of sections 235, 
236, and 237 of the Immigration and Nationality Act. 

Sec. 4. Any alien, who, pursuant to section 3 of this Act, is found, upon inspec- 
tion by the immigration officer or after hearing before a special inquiry officer, 
to be admissible as an immigrant under the Immigration and Nationality Act at 
the time of his inspection and examination, except for the fact that he was not 
and is not in possession of the documents required by section 212(a) (20) of the 
said Act, shall be regarded as lawfully admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent resident as of the date of his arrival. 

Sec. 5. Nothing contained in this Act shall be held to repeal, amend, alter, 
modify, affect, or restrict the powers, duties, functions, or authority of the At- 
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torney General in the administration and enforcement of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act or any other law relating to immigration, nationality, op 
naturalization. 


Mr. Watrer. Mr. Hanes. Will you identify yourself, please ? 


STATEMENT OF JOHN W. HANES, JR., ADMINISTRATOR, AND 
ROBERT S. McCOLLUM, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, BUREAU oF 
SECURITY AND CONSULAR AFFAIRS 


Mr. Hanes. Iam John W. Hanes, Jr., Administrator of the Bureay 
of Security and Consular Affairs in the Department of State. 

Mr. Chairman, I do have a prepared statement which, if it were 
satisfactory with the committee, 1 would prefer to put in and then 
just speak to the committee along the same lines. 

Mr. Watrer. All right. Direct your remarks, please, to those parts 
of the statement that you wish to emphasize. We will incorporate 
your entire statement in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. JOHN W. HANES, JR., ADMINISTRATOR, BUREAU OF Securrry 
AND CONSULAR AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is always a particularly 
pleasant task to appear before this committee, all the members of which have 
always taken so close and personal an interest in the matters with which we 
in the Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs deal. This morning I am here to 
present the views of the Department of State on the proposed legislation con- 
tained in House Joint Resolution 397, “To enable the United States to partic- 
pate in the resettlement of certain refugees.” 

I would like to start off by saying that the Department of State believes that 
the enactment of some refugee legislation during this session of Congress is tre 
mendously important. Accordingly, we are particularly pleased that this com- 
mittee seems equally interested in considering the legislation now before it, 

We believe that House Joint Resolution 397 is a good bill that would go far 
to meet the requirement for refugee legislation at this time. We do have, how- 
ever, certain suggestions which we think would make it an even better bill. I 
would like to discuss these suggestions with you, and to explain our reasons for 
advancing them. 

At this time, I should like to emphasize the continuing conviction of the 
Department of State that it is both consistent with and essential to our foreign 
policy that the United States continue to play a constructive and leading role in 
the matter of achieving solutions to refugee problems throughout the world. I 
know the committee is fully familiar with all the reasons why this is impor- 
tant—political reasons, economic reasons, humanitarian, indeed reasons in 
almost all fields which are vital to us today. 

This year, we have a particular desire to maintain the leading role we have 
so effectively held in the past. Just 2 weeks ago, the World Refugee Year 
officially began. This international year is the result of a resolution passed by 
the United Nations last December, a resolution cosponsored and strongly sup 
ported by the United States (and, incidentally, which was opposed in the United 
Nations only by the Soviet Union and its satellites). The purpose of this inter- 
national year is not anything so unrealistic as trying to solve the world's refugee 
problem in 1 year. Any such attempt would be futile both in terms of resources 
available and of the nature of the problems involved, many of which are political 
and cannot be solved mereiy by spending money or by migration. Worse than 
this, however, any such attempt would be dangerously misleading for it would 
foster the illusion that the refugee problem is a static problem which can be 
solved in a certain number of months by a measurable amount of effort. The 
truth is, of course, that refugees pose an ever-changing problem which is never 
predictable from one year to the next, and which will undoubtedly continue to 
exist as long as political and economic conditions exist in the world which 
create them. 
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The purpose of the World Refugee Year is to focus the attention of the nations 
and the people of the world on the true nature of this refugee problem. We 
rticularly hope that it will create an interest in countries and among groups of 
ple which have not previously known about or been interested in the problems 
of refugees. We hope that the year will indeed result in some additional con- 
tributions to the solutions of refugee problems from countries or from people who 
have not previously helped, or have not helped as much as they could. These con- 
tributions may be in terms of money, or they may be in other equally useful 
ways, such as the acceptance by countries of additional refugees for resettle- 
ment, or perhaps the admission of additional categories of refugees, such as 
the very old or the crippled or the ill. 

This resolution which you are considering today could be instrumental in 
maintaining U.S. leadership in this latter way of helping, and in pointing the 
way to other countries. It provides for the admission to the United States of 
an unspecified number of refugees, under the terms of section 212(d) (5) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, upon the recommendation of the Secre- 
tary of State and under parole by the Attorney General. The Department has 
supported an administration bill which is substantially similar. There are, 
however, two important differences. 

The administration bill sets 10,000 as the number of nonquota refugees to be 
admitted annually except in case of an emergency situation. The Department 
believes this fixed figure for admissions is preferable to the provision for an 
unspecified number. 

In the first place, we believe that under existing and predictable conditions 
this number constitutes a fair and reasonable contribution to the present prob- 
lem. There are now roughly 40,000 refugees in Western Europe for whom 
resettlement is the most desirable solution; and there are a few groups among 
the refugees in the Near and Far East for whom, on a highly selective basis, 
resettlement in other countries, including the United States, is feasible. 

A fixed ceiling also has other advantages. 

A majority of refugees who desire resettlement want to come to the United 
States. Clearly this is not a solution. And yet, so long as there is a belief 
among refugee groups that there is no ceiling to immigration here and that 
they will be able to come to the United States, it is more difficult to persuade 
them to resettle in other countries. We believe that the existence of a realistic 
annual ceiling would help alleviate this problem. 

Having an annual target figure also has administrative merit. It provides 
greater opportunity to assure uniform standards in selecting the applicants, 
and to develop a sounder organization to handle the processing of the work. 

Finally, a fixed number permits more effective relations between the Depart- 
ment and the public groups in this country interested in refugees. The degree 
to which a reasonable balance of admissions can be maintained between cer- 
tain ethnic and nationality groups as well as on a geographic basis is materially 
lessened if no fixed limitations exist. 

The Department is also concerned with the restricted definition of refugees 
eligible for admission which actually limits eligibility to those who fall under 
the mandate of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees. In the 
opinion of the Department this restriction would discriminate against certain 
classes of refugees, principally in the Middle East and Far East, who do not 
fall under this mandate. 

The Department believes, on grounds of foreign relations, of equity, and of 
benefit to the United States, that recognition should be given the need for 
admitting a suitable number of the refugees presently located in both these 
areas. The comparatively small number of such persons admitted under Public 
Law 85-316 represent some of the most needy and persecuted cases. Equally 
important, they represent an extremely high level of needed professional and 
skilled backgrounds. They have also included many persons possessing the 
highest level of education of all refugees applying for admission. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, in light of these explanations, the Department 
would recommend the following amendments in House Joint Resolution 397: 
(1) that a maximum of 10,000 refugees be admitted annually with additional 
provisions to provide for emergency situations; and (2) amendment of the defi- 
nition of a refugee to include “any alient (@) who because of persecution or 
fear of persecution on account of race, religion, or political opinion has fled or 
Shall flee from any Communist, Communist-dominated, or Communist-occupied 
area, or from any country within the general area of the Middle East, and who 
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cannot return to such area or country on account of race, religion, or Doliticg) | 
opinion, or (b) who is out of his usual place of abode because Of a natnry | 
calamity, military operations, or political upheaval, and who is unable or yp. 
willing to return to his usual place of abode, and (c) who is ina country or 
area which is neither Communist nor Communist-dominated, and (d) who has 
not been firmly resettled and is in urgent need of assistance for the essSentials 
of. life.” 

Mr. Chairman, we hope these ideas and this legislation will receive favorable 
consideration. Several thousand applications are presently on hand whiq 
would be processed immediately subsequent to enactment of new legislation, 

This concludes my statement, and I will now be glad to answer any questions 
which the committee may desire. Mr. McCollum, who has been coordinato; 
of the special refugee legislation, Public Law 85-316 and Public Law 85-892 js 
also here to answer any questions you may have concerning our operations under 
those acts. 

Mr. Hanes. Thank you, sir. 

I am appearing here this morning to present the views of the De. 
parment of State on House Joint Resolution 397 to enable the 
United States to participate in the resettlement of certain refugees, 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to emphasize first of all that the De 
partment of State feels very strongly that some refugee legislation 
is almost essential this year. 

We are particularly happy that the committee, and we hope the 
Congress, apparently shares this view, as expressed by the interest 
of the committee in hearing this legislation. 

Mr. Watrer. We are deeply interested. We are aware of the 
problem and we feel that something can be done, provided people quit 
playing politics and are reasonable and certain organized groups do 
not insist on a preference for themselves at the expense of what we 
all hope to be able to accomplish. 

We just recently passed a bill providing for the reunion of cer- 
tain family groups. 

We feel that this ought to be given a trial just as we have writter 
it after extensive study, but certain professionals do not approve of 
that and they are going to clamor for more and more and more, until 
there will be absolutely nothing. I think it would be a tragic thing, 
particularly in view of the fact that we have been maneuvered into the 
position we are in now on this refugee business. By that I mean that 
all of a sudden the British have discovered that there is a problem, 
after all these years of nonmembership in ICEM, they have suddenly 
found out, largely due to the fact that a handful of newspapermen 
happened to visit some camps. 

I think you can get us off to a good start if you will point out the 
yhases of the problem and where it exists, starting perhaps with 
ieee Kong. 

Mr. Hanes. Mr. Chairman, I will be very happy to do this. 

Let me say I am familiar with the bill you just passed and I think 
it will be helpful. I believe, as I have expressed to you before and 
as you have just said, that one of the problems in this field is that 
you are never going to get perfection. You are never going to get, 
certainly, everything that everybody wants and those that seek to 
have all that they want, or nothing whatsoever, it seems to me to do 
a disservice to what we are trying to do. 

I believe that there is a real possibility of passing in this refugee 
field, just as you have recently done in the field of family reunion, 
some reasonable legislation that, given a fair try, will have a very 
marked impact. 
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I would like to emphasize ie I think the bill before this com- 


mittee today is 2 good bill. I do have a couple of suggestions that 
later on I would like to put forward fois we think, for some reasons 
that I will put before you, would make it a better bill, but I think 


it is a good bill to start with. 

Mr. Wacrer. | think for the purpose of the hearings you ought 
to point out what the problem is. That is the important thing to 
start with. ‘Then we can ggg of a solution. 

Mr. Hanes. All right, 

With regard to the onhieli that we are facing today, we are 
speaking here now of refugee legislation to admit certain persons 
to this country. 

We are all aware that there are many refugee prob lems. Some of 
those problems can be solved and must be solved in other ways than 
by immigration to this country, or indeed, by immigration elsewhere. 
You ge of the refugees in Hong Kong. The ‘re are ap proximate sly 1 
million ( hinese refugees in Hong Kong. For that large group ot 
refugees, emigration, either to the United Staets or elsewhere, is 
not a proper solution. 

Mr. Watt R. Do you not think we ought to increase our appropri- 
ation in order to provide schools and hospitals, and things of that 
sort for those people , 

Mr. Hanes. I feel that there is a great deal that can very properly 
be done and should be done in Hong Kong. Now in the proposals 
which we have made for some extra effort in the world refugee year, 
in which we are at the moment, we have proposed the expenditure 
of some funds 

These are funds that are normally contained in the mutual security 
appropriation for refugee work but we believe there should be some 
extra expenditure as you say for things such as schools, hospitals, 
clinics. 

I was spe: aking just the other day with an eminent Chinese doctor 
who has lived in Hong Kong for many years who told me that one 
of the greatest problems that they have is the immense incidence of 
TB. He had made no estimate of percentage. He said you almosi 
cannot estimate these things, but it runs in the 70 and 80 percentile 

category, ranging obviously from new cases to highly advanced 
ases: but clear ly there is no ‘solution to that t kind of case as he pointed 
out on a purely medical basis. 

You cannot take somebody, cure him, if he has a recent case of 
TB, and then send him back into the same atmosphere where he is 
merely going to get reinfected. This is a total problem in Hong 
Kong and the solution is involved in an across-the-board approach 
housing of some adequate nature to replace these shacks that I am 
sure you are familiar with, where hundreds and hundreds of people 
live piled on top of one another in one square bloe *k, sc ‘hooling for 
the children so there is some hope that a future generation may have 
some opportunity to better itself—clinies, medical care, all of the 
things a go into alleviating the kind of problem that is there 
simply because Hong Kong, a city of about 3 million people, has 1 
million refugees dumped in on them. But as I emphasize, the solu- 
tion to a problem like that is not by any means resettlement overseas. 
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Even leaving aside the probable impossibility of finding Proper 
places for resettleme nt, should you by some miracle be able to find g 
place tomorrow for 1 million refugees out of Hong Kong, some Place 
abroad, where they could be resettled, the day after tomorrow there 
would be 1 million more in Hong Kong, unless the Chinese Com- 
munists sealed the border with machineguns. 

In a case like that, the solution essentially must lie in Hong Kong, 
in what is done there. 

The British authorities have done a very fine job but quite clearly 
this is a job that is far beyond the ¢ apability of the local authorities. 
in terms of comparative sizes, this is as though, let us say, the city 
of Washington were suddenly to receive tae like 00s or 
900,000 refugees dumped upon it; and to say that this is a problem 
of Hong Kong alone would be the same as saying that woul l be a 
prob lem for Washington alone to solve without a1 1y assistance from 
outside. 

Mr. Watrer. Several days ago two prominent clergymen called on 
me and said that they thought a solution to this Hong Kong problem 
Was 1n bringing these people to the United States. When I pointed 
out that very few of them could meet one requirements, then their 
suggestion was that the require ments be changed. 

Mr. Hanes. I am certain, Mr. Chairman, that the motives of these 
gentlemen were of the highest but for the reasons I just stated, I 
could not agree with this. I think much can be done in Hong Kong. 

Let me emphasize, I think there are some of the people in Hong 
Kong for whom immigration is proper and suitable; on a very selective 
basis, a proper solution. 

Mr. Waurer. You are talking about the White Russians? 

Mr. Hanes. No, sir. 

I am talking about the Chinese. We have in the course of the past 
2 years, for instance, under Public Law 85-316, gotten from Hong 
Kong a relatively small, in terms of the million refugees, an extremely 
small but quite significant group. I think the number runs some- 
thing like 2,500 Chinese refugees who we brought to this country. 

These people have included some of the most highly skilled, highly 
trained, highly educated and desirable refugees that we have received 
from anywhere in the world. 

They have included doctors, lawyers, engineers, many of them 
trained originally in the United States, people who we have had no 
difficulty in finding a place for in this country and actually have seen 
a competition among many ees universities. 

Mr. Water. If we take the cream of all of those immigrants, are 
we not rendering a disservice to the Chinese Nationalist Government, 
which is struggling to survive on Formosa 4 

Mr. Hanes. If we were to take all of the cream, I suppose this 
might be true; but the fact is that a fairly large, at least a significant 
proportion of the refugee migration to Hong Kong has consisted of 
such skilled persons. 

A number of them have gone to Formosa. Some of them have 
chosen to come here. 

I believe it is fair to say that there are ample highly qualified, 
highly skilled people to choose from among the immigration in 
Hong Kong that neither we nor the Republic ‘of China on Formosa, 
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nor for that. matter other countries who may desire some of these 
selective immigrants, need be shorted. There are a considerable 
number who we would be fortunate to have. I do not suggest that 
this is a large number and I believe that this ‘kind of immigration 
must be h: andle d on an extremely selective basis. 

I repeat that the basic solutions to problems such as at Hong Kong 
lie in Hong Kong, but I merely wanted to emphasize that I do think 
there is a role that we have, small but significant, in terms of some 
immigration, even from an area like Hong Kong. 

Mr. Wacrer. I notice in your prepared statement that you advo- 
cate the admission of 10,000 refugees to be admitted annually, except 
in case of an emergency. 

Whom would this number include? 

Mr. Hanes. If you would like to have an illustrative breakdown, 
Mr. Chairman, I would be glad to give you one. 

As vou well know, one cannot predict the refugee situation more 
than, let us say, a few months or a year in advance. 

Mr. Watrer. That is why I cannot understand your position when 
you advocate that we make arr: ingements to rece ive people in antici- 
pation of an emergency. We have dealt with emergencies as they 
arose. It certainly seems to me that that is the proper way to do it. 

Mr. Hanes. I think it is, sir. What we have proposed, or what 
we would propose in this case, and if you will give me a moment, | 
would like to expand on this point to answer. 

You have asked really about three questions and I could give you 
an answer that would comprehend all of them, I think. 

On the basis of the present refugee situation throughout the world, 
and again I am speaking specifically of that part of the refugee situa- 
tion for which emigration is a solution, we feel that the number of 
10,000 constitutes a fair share of what the United States might well 
take. 

Mr. Water. I have heard that “fair share” statement for so long. 
I do not know who determines what our fair share is, but I would 
like to know where you are going to get 10,000 a year when the actual 
nose count of refugees who wish to emigrate as given to me by Dr. 
Lindt, the U nited Nations High Commissioner for Refugees, the 
sum total, is 25,753. Where are you going to get 10,000 a year? 

You couldn’t get them if you kidn: upped them. 

Mr. Hanes. The best figures I have been able to compile, Mr. 
Chairman, and perhaps those that you have are better, but the best 
ones I have been able to compile are that from Europe alone, and 
again I speak only of refugees for whom emigration is a desirable 
solution, there remains some thing like 40,000. 

Mr. Warvrer. May I call your attention to these figures that were 
given to me by Dr. Lindt on the 9th of April? 

These are actual counts. In Austria there are 10,359 and in Italy, 
5,394. 

These are by actual count. Then in other places where an estimate 
has been made, 5,000 from Germ: iny, a thousand from Greece, 4,000 
European refugees residing elsewhere, including Hong Kong. 

Mr. Hanes. Those are the White Russians. 

Mr. Waurer. The total number of “emigrable,” I think is the word 
they use, refugees under the mandate of the U.N., is 25,753. 
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May I, in that connection, point this out? Some time ago the Seep. 
tary of the Interior, I think it is, of Austria, whom I met in Vienna 
during the Hungarian Revolution, called on me and told me that the 
vast majority of these people were older people and emigration was 
not attractive to them at all. 

As a matter of fact, he takes the pos ition that emigration js hot 
attractive to anybody over 35 and he felt that if we wanted to aggig 
in making these older people comfort: able or more comfortable, the 
thing to do would be to see to it that they got medical attention and 
doctors and homes in Austria. 

Mr. Hanes. Could I make a comment on your last point, sir? | 
am quite sure he is correct when he says the vast majority or the 
majority of refugees do not wish to emigrate: this is probably true 
because you are speaking there of all needy refugees in Europe; of 
refugees requiring some kind of assistance there are still 100,000, 
roughly speaking. 

I would agree entirely that the majority of those, whether it be 
60,000 or 80,000, are people for whom emigration is not what they 
seek and is not the most desirable solution. 

Mr. Wavrer. But the figures I have given you as to Italy and Aus. 
tria are the result of a survey conducted by both the [nitergover 
mental Committee for European Migration and the High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees of the U.N. 

The other was a pretty good estimate made by the same people and 
the sum total is 25,753, as I said. 

Mr. Hanes. Frequently the High Commissioner in his figures ex- 
cludes, for perfectly valid reasons, those who are USEP eligibles. 
I wonder whether that is not the difference between the 27,000 and 
the approximately 40,000? In other words, our USEP caseload, | 
think, is about that, is it not? Nineteen thousand is our present USEP 
caseload in Europe. That might account for this difference because 
as [ say, our estimates 

Mr. Wa crer. Wait a minute. The USEP refugees all come under 
the mandate of the U.N. do they not? 

Mr. Hanes. They come under the mandate but he does not always 
include them in his figures. In a sense it is a matter of definition. 
Many people technically come under his mandate, but the figures that 
the High Commissioner speaks of customarily when he talks of emi- 
grable refugees are those for whom he feels a respons sibility because 
the *y are not be Ing his indled otherwise: and gvener: ally he tenc 1s to sepa- 
rate out the USEP eligibles because he assumes that the ey are eml- 
grable under another category. 

= Watrer. That is not the i impression I got after having had two 

r three conferences with him. I was very anxious to determine the 
size of the problem before 1 spoke to the White House Conference on 
Re fugees. I think we have got to divide it into Hong Kong, the Mid- 

dle East and Europe. In order to determine what the prob ‘lem is in 
Kurope, 1 turned to the two most reliable sources, with all due respect 
to you and your information, the U.N. High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees and the head of the Inter rgovernmental Committee for European 
Migration. They came up with these solid figures: That there are 
25,753 “emigre able” re fugees, European refugees. 


Mr. Hanes. W ho are emigrab le/ 
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Mr. Warrer. Yes. 

Mr. Moore. Will the gentleman yield / 

Mr. Wavrer. Yes. 

Mr. Moore. I think actually what we are doing is laboring the 
int. FE think in both instances the gentleman, Mr. Hanes, and the 
chairman of the subcommittee are both right in their respective ap- 
roach to what they feel the refugee situation is. 

I think these figures reflect an actual nose-by-nose count of indi- 
viduals who are classed as refugees and who are interested in over- 
sea emigration, whereas I think the gentleman, Mr. Hanes, is speak- 
ing in terms of the general term, “refugee” when he uses a figure of 
40,000, 60,000, or 80,000, 

Certainly these figures do not bear out the general number that you 
can use When you say there are approximately 40,000 or 50,000. But 
this represents a nose-by-nose count of individuals we know are refu- 
gees today and would emigrate overseas, 

Mr. W ALTER. W ho desire toemigrate ¢ 

Mr. Moore. That is might. 

Mr. Hanes. This very well may be true. 

Another thing is that any actual head count quite clearly is the head 
count of those who are the ines amp refugees. As we know, there are 
out-of-camp refugees, and it is generally difficult to have a head count 
of them and they generally come forward when there is a reason for 
them to come forward, in other words, an opportunity for emigration. 
I think this difference is not significant. Perhaps this will be illus 
trated if 1 go back and answer another question that the chairman 
yosed. 

Mr. Wavrer. The only reason I am trying to emphasize this is to 
point out how simple the solution is for that phase of the problem, 
so that we can turn to the major prob on As I see it, it is Hong 
Kong and Palestine. 

Ido not think that the European refugee situation is difficult at all. 
I think the adoption of this resolution would solve it, because of the 
small number that are emigrable. My guess is that a smaller per 
centage would come and avail coon of the opportunity than 
benefited under the Refugee Relief Act, which quota you could not 
have filled unless you had taken canine iNegally and improperly 
and given them to the Hungarian refugees. 

Mr. Hanes. Might I answer another question you posed? You said 
how would you break down, let us say, a hy pothetie: al 10,000. T would 
like to give you at least our present thinking, if we had the 10,000 at 
this moment, how we would break it down in our present thinking 
over the coming year. 

From the Western Hemisphere, 50, or one-half of 1 percent: from 
Europe, 6,300, or 63 percent : from the Near East, 2,000, or 20 percent. 
Many of those, of course, are Jewish refugees, out of Egypt or places 
of this sort. 

Mr. Wavrer. Did you use all the numbers that you had allocated 
for that purpose ¢ 

Mr. Hanes. You mean under 85-316? 

| Mr. Warrer. Yes; section 15 of Public Law 85-316. 
| Mr. Hanes. Yes: we did. From the Far East, mostly Hong Kong, 


| 1,500, or 15 percent: and from Africa (which, of course, excludes 


Egypt i in this ease), 150, or 1.5 percent. 
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That, sir, for example, is an illustrative breakdown which if we 
had 10,000 at this time, we would have as a target for the coming 
year. 

Mr. Moore. What was the last figure ? 

Mr. Hanes. Africa, 150, or 1.5 percent. That is Africa, excluding 
Egypt, because I inc Mule 7 for this purpose in the Near East. 

Mr. Waurer. May | ask you at this point, what participation would 
there be by other nations in a program if your idea of 10,000 for the 
United States were approved 

What would the sum total contribution be to the solution of the 
problem by everybody ¢ 

Mr. Hanes. I would hope that 10,000 numbers per year into the 
United States would result in at least the emigration under similar 
conditions of some 30,000 to 35,000 into other countries. 

Mr. Waurer. Have you any assurance at all? 

Mr. Hanes. I think, sir, that we have not assurance in the sense of 
a written and formal undertaking. I think that we have a certain 
amount of assurance in the attitudes of the emigration countries— 
Australia, some of the Latin American countries and Canada—who 
are interested, who have been interested for some time, who continue 
to be interested in undertaking such emigration. 

I may say we have a good deal of evidence also that our own attitude 
has a significant impact on this. We feel very strongly, and I feel 
particul: arly strongly that the solution of this and other aspects of the 
refugee problem is an international responsibility. 

Even if it were possible—I suppose physically you might say it 
is possible—for the United States alone to solve any aspect of this 
problem, such as taking all the emigrable refugees or such as doing 
any other single thing, I frankly do not think that is a desirable 
solution. 

I frankly do not think that is what we should seek. The figure I 
suggested of 10,000; as you say, I used the term “fair share” and this 
is in a sense a value judgment ~—- 

Mr. Water. What is Canada’s 5 fair share ¢ 

Mr. Hanes. On a per capita basis of course Canada has taken more 
people than we, but that is not a fair analysis. 

Mr. Watrter. They cut off all emigration recently because of un- 
employment. 

Mr. Hanes. Again, it is very hard to say. Australia takes 10,000 
refugees a year. That is vastly higher than we per capita, but that 
is not a fair analysis because Australia is a highly underpopulated 
continent. 

Mr. Watrter. More than that, Australia is trying to build up their 
population rapidly because they are afraid. 

That is the answer. 

Mr. Hanes. What we have tried to do is pick a number based on 
the present situation as it seems to be that it would allow the United 
States to continue in a leading role in this field without exclusively 
handling the problem, and we hope in a way that would continue to 
induce other countries to take part in the emigration. If it turned out 
that we were carrying the burden alone, that 10,000 refugees coming 
in here would mean none going elsewhere, I certainly would not be 
in favor of taking 100 percent of the group by any means. I do not 
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know what a fair share is. I do not think you can ever reduce these 
things to an exact percentage. 

Mr. Watrer. Do we know what programs have been started in other 
countries ¢ 

Mr. Hanes. Are you speaking, sir, of particular programs in the 
World Refugee Year? 

Mr. Water. Yes. 

Mr. Hanes. We are beginning to get information. Some countries 
are more advanced than others. 

The United Kingdom, for example—— 

Mr. Water. What is the United Kingdom taking? 

Mr. McCotium. They are primarily on contributions financially. 

Mr. Water. $500,000. You would think they were giving up all 
of Ireland, the commotion they made about it; $500,000, 

Mr. McCottum. We have several specifies if the chairman would 
like them on other governments as to what they have announced 
so far, which were just announced at the High Commissioner’s 
meeting. 

First of all, Brazil has announced that they will take 700 more 
White Russians from Communist China. That is one of the major 
areas where ICEM sends the European refugees. 

Norway has agreed to take White Russians, physically handicapped, 
as has New Zealand. 

Mr. Warrer. Fifty more? 

Mr. McCotium. Fifty families of hard to resettle out of Europe. 

Mr. Hanes. The Norwegians have tended to take some of these in- 
stitution cases which are very difficult, and in effect it means taking 
a family and guaranteeing them care for the rest of their lives. 

Mr. Warrer. That is one of the most beautiful charities in the 
world. 

Mr. McCotitum. There have been three financial contributions an- 
nounced, relatively small but new. 

Mexico pledged 25,000 to the World Refugee Year to the High 
Commissioner. 

Mr. Watrer. $25,000? 

Mr. McCotitum. Yes, U.S. dollars. 

Mr. Water. That would pay for two administrators. That would 
pay their salary. 

Mr. McCotium. If it were used for that rather than integration. I 
think their idea was to help the camp closure program. There were 
two other contributions from South American countries as a result of 
the High Commissioner’s visit there last year, to help with the camp 
closure, to help put them in hospitals or clinics in Europe. 

Mr. Hanes. These figures are not large. It is encouraging to see 
contributions from countries that in the past have been willing to sup- 
port these matters publicly and by voting but seldom tangibly backing 
their votes. 

Mr. Water. We have gotten a lot of conversation from a lot of 
these people. Then when it comes to action, we take our fair share. 

Mr. Hanes. Mr. Chairman, I feel in terms of this World Refugee 
Year of which you speak, there sometimes is some misunderstanding. 

Some people feel it should be devoted to a solution of refugee prob- 
lems in the course of a year. I feel not only that this is a totally un- 
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feasible type of approach, but a highly dangerous and misleading type | 
of approach. The refugee problem is a problem that we are going to 
have as long as conditions exist that create refugees; and what it wij] 
be next year is probably as unpredictable as what it will be the year 
after next. There may be another major refugee emergency; ther 
may not. There will be, we can be confident of only one thing, some 
refugee problem; and I am sure there will be some continuing pro 
grams. There are some refugee problems, as you very correctly pointed 
out, that already are in very soluble terms, or are on the verge of soly- 
tion. They do not represent major problems. They represent a little 
more effort needed. 

Mr. Watrer. When these well-meaning organizations and individ. 
uals start talking about this, there is always more heat than light, 
They talk only of the compassionate things that we are all interested in 
doing something about. That is why I think it is extremely impor 
tant to point up what the problem is, the total problem and what you 
have just said now about not being able to find a solution, I think it js 
extremely Important. 

Mr. Hanes. This, sir, is one reason why we have suggested that there 
be a limit on the number of refugees who should be admitted on an 
annual basis. 

There are a number of reasons for this. 

Certainly, there are some reasons from our own point of view of 
allowing us to set administrative target figures. 

There has to be a certain amount of organization to handle these 
things and it helps to have such target figures, but these things are not 
iumutable. Obviously if the situation next year were drastically dif 
ferent or if an emergency arose there could be provision for this. We 
have suggested, for example, that there be an expression of congres 
sional intent that the President under an emergency situation could 
actually admit in any year up to perhaps the number of unused quota 
numbers of refugees. 

Mr. W ALTER, Why is if necessary to state that when that is the law 
right now / 

Mr. Hanes. We agree it is the law,sir. We think it is merely some- 
thing, with a statement of congressional intent, we believe it would be 
something that could more readily and more properly be carried out. 

Mr. Warrer. Let me call your attention to a release from the White 
House, December 1, 1956, White House, Augusta, Ga. [ Reading:] 

The President announced today that the United States will offer asylum to 


21,500 refugees from Hungary. Of these, about 6,500 will receive Refugee Relief 


Act visas under the emergency program initiated 3 weeks ago 


What authority did the President have? According to you he had 
none to offer asylum to 21,500 refugees. 

Mr. Hanes. No,sir. I agree. I think the authority exists. I think 
the President acted under full authority of law and I think the Con- 
gress has later expressed its agreement with the action that he took. 

Mr. Wavrer. Partially, because actually the 6,500 immigrant. visas 
issued under the Refugee Relief Act to Hungarian refugees was an 
absolutely illegal act. When the act was adopted, we did not have the 
Hungarian situation. 

Those numbers were left over because they were not. applied for. In 
other words, we made provisions for more refugees under the Refugee 
Relief Act than we had customers for. 
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Mr. Hanes. I was referring, sir, as I assumed you were to the Pres- 
ident’s action under the parole provisions. 

Mr. Wavrer. I ain sure that he has all of the authority needed under 
that prov ision. 

[ helped to write it. We never anticipated anything of this magni- 
tude, but we did know that this sort of a situation would arise. 

That is why that = ision was put in the law. 

Mr. Hanes. Mr. Chairman, I agree entirely that the President has 
the authority. I merely say that 1 believe in‘a situation like this that 
inasmuch as in this entire field the executive branch and the legisla- 
tive branch have always worked in such close harmony that it is 
always desirable that when we can, now, in light of the Hungarian 
situation, look forward in a more specific way than at the time the 
Refugee Relief Act was passed, now perhaps it would be desirable 
to have a statement of congressional intent. 

Mr. Warrer. Wouldn’t you have that with the adoption of this 
resolution / 

Mr. Hanes. Yes, sir: | think you would. 

Mr. Wavrer. Then why do we need more? This subcommittee did 
not just put this thing together haphazardly. We gave considerable 
thought to this language. 

Mr. Hanes. This really arises out of the other point which I was 
addressing myself to, which as I said, is the desirability, it seems to 
me, of placing a limitation on the number, under presently foresee- 
able circumstances, of the proper share of the United States in terms 
of refugees. 

Iam sure that you, Mr. Chairman, are well aware, and Mr. Moore, 
who has been over at some of these meetings, of certain special prob- 
lems with regard to refugees. 

The great majority of refugees desire to come to the United States 
if they possibly can; and as long as there is an unlimited, apparently 
unlimited opportunity to come to the United States, it makes it more 
difficult to persuade them to go to other countries. 

We feel that from this point of view, too, the provision of an an- 
nual, generous but definite amount, would be helpful. 

The other point I would like to comment on is the question of the 
definition of “refugees.” 

We do feel that in the bill as - awh, the limitations on definition 
could prove both detrimental to U.S. interests and embarrassing to 
our foreign policy interests. As ame drawn, technically speak- 
ing, this Dill refers only to those refugees under the mandate of the 
High Commissioner. 

ine ct Kurope, this, of course, is entirely ample. 

Mr. Warrer. And Hong Kong, because the Hong Kong refugees 
come under the mandate of the U.N. Commissioner. 

Mr, Hanes. I beg your pardon, sir, but in terms of the Chinese 
refugees in Hong Kong they do not. 

Mr. Warrer. That isr ight. 

Mr. Hanes. The Chinese refugees in Hong Kong have never been 
put under the mandate. 

The question has been a little fuzzy, but they have never been put 
under. 

Mr. Water. The U.N. Assembly did not put them under the man- 
date for political reasons. 
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Mr. Hanes. Yes, sir; many of the Near Eastern refugees also would 
be excluded. As I said earlier, the number of persons that are prop- 
erly emigrable to this country falling in those categories may not be 
large, but politically speaking they can be extremely significant and 
in terms of the skills represented, they are some of the most desirable 
refugees we can get. 

We would urge that there be some language more in line with the 
language under Public Law 85-316 in terms of definition; and I pp. 
peat that in terms both of foreign policy and of the interests of the 
United States we feel that this would be a significant improvement jp 
the bill as written. 

Mr. Watrer. Do you know how many nonquota immigrant visas 
under section 15 of 85-316 were issued ¢ 

Mr. McCottum. To Chinese, sir, 2,700 to Chinese, not just in Hong 
Kong. Taiwan, as well. 

Mr. Hanes. That is Macao and Taiwan and Hong Kong. 

Mr. McCotium. It is all the Far East area. 

Mr. Watrer. | would like to go into another phase of this inquiry, 
unless you gentlemen want to ask some questions at this point. 

Mr. Smirn. I would like to ask a couple of questions. Of this 
40,000, let us assume your tivure 1s correct, how many ot those people 
actually want to leave and go to some other country / 

Mr. Hanes. In terms of the emigrable refugees, I believe that the 
desire to go is part of the definition of an “emigrable refugee” as I 
used it. Let me repeat that 27,000 or 40,000, and I won’t argue one 
over another, does not represent the number of refugees in Europe 
needing assistance. We are speaking here of the number of refugees 
for whom emigration is the proper solution. The actual number of 
refugees needing some kind of assistance is much more in the nature 
of 100.000 or 110.000. 

Mr. Watrer. Are you counting the Yugoslavs ? 

Do you count them as refugees / 

Mr. Hanes. This would include the Yugoslavs. 

They would fall under the High Commissioner’s mandate, too. 

Mr. Watrer. Do you think we ought to give consideration to those 
people who leave one country for another for economic reasons? 

Mr. Hanes. No, sir; but I also do not feel that all, by any means, 
of the Yugoslav emigration is for economic reasons. The Italian and 
Austrian authorities both, who have been largely charged with the 
screening of these, have, as you know, tended to divide the refugees 
into categories. There are some that are quite clearly for economic 
reasons; Yugoslavia has always been a country of emigration and un- 
questionably always will. There are some who are pretty clearly 
refugees for political reasons, the exact number being hard to deter- 
mine. 

Mr. Warrer. When the Hungarian situation arose, I was disturbed 
because the refugee relief numbers were given to the first people that 
left Hungary. They just were not the kind of people that we felt 
we ought to aid. The other day I was reading about a horrible crime 
committed in New York and the man said that “we are not. freedom 
fighters but we just took advantage of that situation in order to come 
to the United States.” 

Iam just wondering to how many people this would apply. I mean 
if we consider people outside of the mandate, people who have been 
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integrated, even though they are not well off—of course, in Ger- 
many they are—but I am wondering how many of those people we 
encouraged to come to the United States. 

Mr. Hanes. ‘ agree, sir. Iam not talking about those. In getting 
to the answer to Mr. Smith’s question, what I was pointing out was 
there are a hee number. ‘The place that the falloff in numbers 
occurs from, let us say, 100,000 who need some assistance down to 
the figure of—whether it be 40,000 or 27,000 of emigrable refugees is 
in the vast number who do not want to go anyplace else. 

The emigrable refugees by and large, as the chairman correctly 
pointed out, are younger refugees who come out and are willing or 
are prepared to go someplace to start a new life in a new atmosphere. 

The family may come from Eastern Europe but frequently they 
speak enough German to get along. They get out to Austria or to 
Germany. This is a more congenial, more homelike atmosphere. 

Generally speaking, they would prefer to resettle there. Often 
they need some assistance in the resettlement, whether it be a small 
loan to start up a little business or some assistance in housing ; maybe 
the equivalent, sometimes, of $50, $75, or $100 to buy a few tools to 
start with. 

Mr. Smiru. Lam aware of that. 

I simply want a statement from you, if you know, of how many 
want to leave where they are to go to some other country. 

Mr. Hanes. Obviously these things cannot be answered until you 
have an opportunity to ask, “Do you want to go,”; but to the best 
of my knowledge, the figure of 40,000 represents emigrable refugees 
who, given the opportunity, would like to emigrate. 

Mr. Smiru. Do they all want to come tothe United States ? 

Mr. Hanes. I would say that the majority, based on our experience 
in the past, want to come to the United St ates. Now that majority 
may be something like 60, 65, 70 percent something of this sort. That 
does not mean that they would not. go elsewhere, ‘but it does mean in 
many cases that as long as they fe el by sitting where they are, there 
will be an opportunity to come to the United States, it is more difficult 
to persuade them to go elsewhere. 

Mr. Smrru. Would it not be even more difficult if we set a figure of 
10,000 ? 

They would have to stay 4 years and we would have them all, would 
we not ¢ 

Mr. Hanes. No. Of course, there is a constant outflow from the 
Iron Curtain that continues to swell the total. The number of 40,000 
is not static. There is always a problem, however you handle this, 
with a fixed number or without a fixed number, but we believe, and 
again it is a matter of judgment, with the fixed number per year, 
that it will be easier to go ahead and take those numbers and then 
persuade others to go elsewhere than it would if there is an unlimited 
number per year. 

In fact, there will always, of course, be a limitation because some- 
body has to decide how many shall come n. 

Mr. Smirn. In order to get some of these other countries to in- 
crease participation and not place the burden entirely on the United 
States, why don’t you place it on the basis of a percentage of those 
eligible and desirous of emigrating? Take 10 percent or 15 percent 
of those eligibles, not of the 40,000 figure, but find out exactly whether 
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there are 15,000, 18,000, 22,000, then let the United States take , 
percentage which would be larger than any other country to shoy 
good faith in your world refugee year and, providing other countries 
take a certain percentage, work it out in that way. 

Mr. Hanes. As a rough rule of thumb, if you were asking my own 
opinion, I would say that something in the order of » percent js 
not a bad figure. 


Mr. Smiru. On condition that 75 percent are taken by the other | 


countries at the same time so that we do not take 25 percent every 
year and nobody take the 75 until we have a hundred. 

Mr. Hanes. I entirely agree. Naturally, as you handle an act like 
this, you do not bring in everybody at once. If you are proceeding 
and you find you are proceeding way out in front and everybody 


else is following 2 2 miles in back, then as far as I am concerned, yoy | 


vait until the others catch up. 

Mr. Smiru. Has your Department given any thought to that or 
had any negotiations or talks with other countries along that line? 

Mr. Hanes. Almost constantly, in almost all of these refugee 
organizations. 

Mr. Smiru. What results, if any, have been arrived at / 

Mr. Hanes. I re peat, I think if we take some ‘thing that would ap- 
proximate 10,000 a year, my hope would be that this would result, 
and I have some reason to believe that this would result in something 
like 30,000 or 35 000 being taken by other countries. 

Mr. Smiru. Why do you say that? You have Australia with 500, 

Mr. Hanes. No, 10,000, sir, which is a pretty significant number for 
them. 

Mr. WALTER. Have any nations protested, nations that need popula- 
tion, that we are taking the people that are more desirable, people 
that they need and want ? 

Mr. Hanes. I have never heard any such protest as that, sir. 

Mr. Watrer. You know and I know that some of the nations 
maintain teams in Europe permanently for the —— of selecting 
people and making it possible for people to go to these countries. 
That being a fact, certainly the door is not closed to resettlement. 

Why should we open it so wide in the United States? Why should 
we take 25 percent / 

Mr. Hanes. Well, the actual figure that we should take, any actual 
percentage, I repeat, I do not think you can ever come down to an 
exact mathematical proportion: but this number of refugees, rela- 
tively speaking today, either relative to what it has been in the past 
or relative to our own population and resources, is a very sinal] num- 
ber. Twenty-five percent— | 

Mr. Watrter. It is a small number. Have you given consideration 
to our capacity to absorb large numbers of people, bearing in mind 
what is happening today in the North and along all of our coasts! 
The largest numbers of emigrants coming to the United States come 
from Canada. 

Mr. Hanes. This is a problem. Frankly, sir, perhaps I am wrong 
and this is not a field in which I have great "competence, but I find 
it difficult. for instance, to feel that the influx of an additional 10,000, 
added to—I do not recall the figure, but I know the number of per- 
sons that we add annually to our labor force merely from graduation 
from our schools runs into millions. 
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It is a problem, of course. Our whole expanding population is a 
problem in a time of economic difficulty. 

There are other factors that are involved in the taking of refugees. 
From a strictly economic point of view, I suppose it might be better 
if nobody came into this country; but there are other factors that 
cannot be over looked and one of the factors, as we have been discuss- 
ing this morning, is the impact on our foreign policy, of the necessity 
of “this country maintaining a role where we are the leader of the 
anti-Soviet, the anti-C ommunist ¢: amp. 

We have to make some gestures to these people who are symbols 
of those who have left communism. We cannot, it seems to me, both 
at the same time claim leadership in this field and say when they 
come out, “This is entirely a problem for the other countries of the 
free world because they hs ive less population or they have less eco- 
nomic problems that we do.” 

This, it seems to me, is something where all of these factors have 
to be balanced into the equation and you have to come out with the 
conclusion of what the net advantage is to the United States. 

It seems to me in a case like this, admitting the difficulties we have 
jn this country, it is to the net advantage of the United States that 
we take enough to maintain our leadership and enough to induce 
other countries to go ahead and take what is their fair share as well. 

I entirely agree “with Mr. Smith, that I do not think this is the 
kind of thing “that you do by yourself in the hopes that somebody 
else does it, that hope being deferred forever. 

[I think they have got to produce or else we look again at what it is 
we are doing; but so far in the past they have not behaved badly in 
this sense. 

There has been a good response. 

Mr. Watrer. Do you have anything more / 

Mr. Moorr. With respect to that, do you have available to you, let’s 
say, an example of a country that "perhaps populationwise, the econ- 
omy of the country, the wealth of the country that has been com- 
pletely overtaxed by their present population that has shown a will- 
ingness to participate in a program such as this, where taking of 
new people has been a burden to that particular country? Is there 
an outstanding example of a nation other than ours? 

Mr. Hanes. During the Hungarian crisis a great many of them did. 
They are the outst: inding ones Austria, Germ: iny, Greece, Italy. They 
arecountries, Italy or Austria, both of which are in pretty bad bad eco- 
nomic condition, and of course Italy is tremendously over vopulated ; if 
they were to operate entirely on the basis of their Smid ate national 
interests they would either not admit one person, or insure that the 
minute he came in he had exactly 12 hours to leave that country in 
some other direction: but they do not do this. They are unquestion- 
ably the outstanding examples. 

Igium and Holland—Holland is a country of emigration and has 
great problems. At the time of the Hungarian crisis they did a great 
eal in taking people, some of whom they still have. 

Mr. Moore. Is there any indication of how those countries will par- 
ticipate in this program, other than what has already been reported to 
you? You have no further indication from any other countries? 

Mr. Hanes. I per rsonally do not. Do vou, Mr. Me( ‘Yollum. have the 
summary of the responses that have yet been received from other 
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countries? I know at the last meeting of the High Commissioney 
in June, which I did not attend, there were a number of statements 
made. I could have a summary of this made for you very easily if yoy 
would be interested. oa 
Mr. Moore. I would like it for the record. 
(The information requested is as follows :) 


Wor.tp REFUGEE PARTICIPATION 


As of July 15, 1959, a total of 54 countries had officially declared to the 
United Nations their participation in the World Refugee Year. Although de 
tails of the programs in all of these 54 countries are not vet available, progress 
has been reported by representatives of the following states: Australia, Austria, 
Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Ceylon, Chile, the Republic of China, Colombia, Dep. 
mark, Finland, France, the Federal Republic of Germany, Greece, the Holy See. 
Iran, Israel, Italy, Malaya, Mexico, the Netherlands, Norway, the Philippines. 
Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, Tunisia, Turkey, the United Kingdom, the 
United States, Venezuela, Vietnam, and Yugoslavia. 

In most instances, World Refugee Yeur committees representing all walks of 
life have been formed, usually under the patronage of the head of state while ip 
others committees were in the process of formation 

More detailed information concerning government contributions or the pro 
grams of World Refugee Year committees is available with relation to the fol 
lowing: 

Australia 


In addition to the program of the Australian World Refugee Year Committee, 
the Australian Government will make a special contribution of 50,000 pounds to 
the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees and will exempt from 
taxation contributions for the World Refugee Year from private sources 
Belgium 

Selzgium’s World Refugee Year Committee has decided as a target for its 
effort to assume full responsibility for the permanent resettlement of 3,000 
refugees at present in camps in Austria, Italy, and Greece. ‘The settlement 
procedure under the Belgium plan includes both local integration and emigration 
to Belgium or elsewhere and the Belgium Committee intends to seek for each 
individual ease a humanitarian solution taking into account the refugee’s 
preference and the realities of his situation. 


Brazil 

The Brazilian Government has announced a contribution of at least $25,000 and 
has agreed to accept 700 refugee immigrants. 
Denmark 

The Danish Government has announced a special contribution of 100,000 
Danish crowns to the Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration 
to transport a planeload of European refugees from HongKong later in 1959. 
Holy See 

His Holiness Pope John XXIII has sent a message to the United Nations for 
the opening of World Refugee Year. The Holy See will instruct its diplomatic 
missions to do all possible to insure the year’s success and will invite the faithful 
to participate both by prayer and by joining in national initiatives 
Malaya 

The Government of Malaya has contributed $1,000 to the UNHCR for the World 
Refugee Year. 
Merico 

The Mexican Government has announced its plan to contribute a quarter of 
a million pesos for the World Refugee Year and is examining the possibility of 
accepting refugees as immigrants. 


New Zealand 


The Prime Minister has announced a campaign under which it is hoped 
100,000 pounds will be raised for the World Refugee Year. 
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Sweden . 2 
Sweden will increase its contribution to the UNHCR 25 percent from 600,000 


to 750,000 Swedish crowns. 
United Kingdom 


The United Kingdom has announced Government contribution totaling 200,000 
pounds to date in addition to the ambitious program of the World Refugee Year 
Committee. 

Venezucla 

The Government of Venezuela has agreed to admit 145 refugee immigrants. 
Vietnam 

The Government of Vietnam has announced a contribution of $5,000 for the 
World Refugee Year. 

Mr. Wavrer. Are the voluntary agencies charged with the respon- 
sibility of determining in the first instance whether a person who 
wants to emigrate is eligible ¢ 

Mr. Hanes. Could | refer that question to Mr. MeCollum / 

Mr. Waurer. Yes. I am going to ask some questions now along 
those lines and maybe Mr. Me ‘ollum can answer. 

Mr. Hanes. While I know in general terms, Mr. MeCollum is much 
more familiar with the details than I as to how the operation of this 
problem goes. 

Mr. Wavrer. Identify yourself for the record. 

Mr. McCottum. Robert S. Me ollum, Deputy Administrator, Bu- 
reau of Security and Consular Affairs, Department of State. 

No, sir, Mr. Chairman, the voluntary agencies are not delegated the 
responsibility for determining who comes to the United States. 

Mr. Waurer. | think | have misstated that. What I mean is, of 
presenting the application of somebody for a visa. 

Mr. McCotitum. They have the right to present a claim, but it is 
not exclusively their right. The individual refugees have the right 
and many do come directly to the U.S. Consulate. 

Mr. Wavrer. Without ai intercession of the agency / 

Mr. McCoitium. Yes, si 

Mr. Waurer. Is that an actual opportunity or merely theoretical ? 
The reason we raise this question is we have been informed that unless 
a voluntary agency presents a matter, it is not given any considera- 
tion at all; that the consular office just pays no attention to those 
applicants who come straggling in without their papers prepared by 
a welfare agency. 

Mr. McCotitum. No, sir. From an actual fact, we can give you 
eases, particularly in Austria, which have come to mind, where the 
refugee presented himself to the consulate. We issued instructions 
that the consul must consider them, interview them and help fill out 
the papers for submission because many of the refugees do not want 
to work through a voluntary agency and there was no right for our 
insisting they do. 

Granted the majority of them are on a voluntary agency caseload 
and in those cases the agency will submit the dossier; many of them 
will not go through an agency. 

Mr. Wavrer. Whether you say “many” or not, the vast majority 
do, do they not? 

Mr. McCo.iium. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hanes. I think it is correct to say we have issued clear instruc- 
tions on this subject to our people in the field because we do feel that 
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if the refugee chooses to use the voluntary agency, frequently this jg 
a convenience to him and a convenience to us, but we certainly do not 
intend to insist in any way on this and if someone wants to come jp 
on their own they will have as good a chance as anyone else. 

Mr. Water. Are you sure of that? 

Mr. Hanes. This is the instructions that we have issued and cer. 
tainly the instructions that we will continue to issue. We will do 
our best. 

Mr. Wa ter. What contractual arrangements are there between 
the agencies and the Department ? 

Mr. McCortum. Contractual arrangements are between the De. 
partment and the U.S. Escapee Program, as you know, in which we 
have contracts on a series of projects. Some projects involve the 
integration of a family in a particular community. 

On a contractual basis such as that the agency, upon completion 
of the project, submits a voucher to us for audit. 

It is inspected and forwarded to the Embassy for payment. 

Mr. Wa ter. To the voluntary agency ¢ 

Mr. McCotium. Payment to the “voluntary agency, yes, sir. 

Mr. Watrer. They act as an agent of the Government of the United 
States. 

Mr. McCo.ium. To perform services under the Mutual Security 
Act, the President is authorized to use outside agencies for procure- 
ment of services, equipment, et cetera. 

Mr. Watrer. Is there any arrangement of that sort with respect 
to the assisting of emigrants for resettlement ? 

Mr. McCotium. Yes, sir. Not to the United States, but to other 
countries. We have acontractual arrangement with most of the major 
agencies, Catholic, Protestant and Jewish agencies for settlement of 
cases, particularly in South America, where after the person arrives 
on a contract basis for providing tools, housing, or to help him get 
started, we have a contract up to a maximum of $125 per family 
Again, it is ona aaa basis. 

Mr. Watrer. Suppose a refugee, and take this as a hypothetical 
case, a refugee in Austria wants to emigrate to the United States. He 
goes to the voluntary agency. They prepare the papers and take the 
prospective emigrant to the consulate. Are they paid for that? 

Mr. McCotium. Not at that point. 

Mr. Watrter. They are paid $125 for every case they interest them- 
selves in? 

Mr. McCotium. No, sir. They are paid $125 maximum on those 
cases that move to South America or some country other than the 
United States. We do not pay the agencies anything on cases moved 
to the United States. We have no contractual basis for cases for 
resettlement in this country. We have resettlement contracts for 
cases in other countries where for many reasons, particularly eco- 
nomic, we think it advisable to help the refugee get started. 

Mr. Hanes. If I may add to that, the $125 that you are paying them 
there is not for work that they do in Kurope preparatory to the per- 
son moving but for resettlement work in the country he is going to. 
It isa resettlement grant. 

In other words, this is not for preparing papers and bringing 
them into the consulate, but for helping the person get settled in 
Brazil with tools, et cetera. 
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his ig Mr. Moore. In other words, there is nothing to do with the volun- 
lo not tary agency until the individual has been moved and has arrived at 
me in his new home. 


Mr. Hanes. In terms of this resettlement grant of $125. 
Mr. McCotitum. The agencies for some time have and are now 
1 cer. articularly pushing for resettlement grants to them for people com- 
Ido } ing to this country. We have never felt that a proper function and 
have never given any grants for that. 
Mr. Watrer. This is all provided for in the Mutual Security Act? 
Mr. McCotium. Yes, sir. I have the section if you need it for 


De. | _ the recor d. 


ween 


h we | It ison the appropriated funds to the U.S. escapee program, which 
» the is prese snted in a separate program such as is Intergovernmental 

Committee for European Migration and the U.N. High Commis- 
tion sioner. 


Mr. Hanes. I know you are particularly aware of these problems, 
Mr. Chairman, of the prob lems of resettlement, particularly in places 
like South America when there has been no provision for handling it. 

I think this is one of the most neglected parts of all refugee activity, 
‘ited what, happe ns to somebody when they get someplace ; and I do not 
exclude our own country by any manner of means. 

Mr. Watrer. I think the most sensible handling of this problem is 


=~ done in Australia, where they have a department of government 
charged with the responsibility of : assisting in resettlement. 

Mr. Hanes. I agree. I think they do an extraordinarily good job. 
rey Mr. Water. They make certain that no language blocks are or- 
ther | ganized. 
jor | Mr. Hanes. They have orientation courses for the new refugee and 
fof | the result is that Australia gets emigrants who stick and w ho make 
: a contribution to their economy. 

‘ Mr. Waurer. There is one thing more that disturbs me and all the 
r members of this committee, namely, the attitude of some of these vol- 
untary agencies with respect to their responsibility under the spon- 
ca) | «(ship. SS } are - 
He Phis question arises because of the ( alifornia and Michigan de- 
the cisions that hold that the assurance or affidavit of support are not good. 
As a matter of fact, some clergymen had the temerity to say to me 
that this is only a moral responsibility. 
m- Mr. Hanes. Iam afraid the court said SO, COO. 
Mr. Waurer. That is what the court said. That is all right for the 
= court to say that but it is perfectly shocking to have a clergyman say, 
the “This is merely a moral obligation and therefore we are going to 
ed ignore it. 7 
for What do you think we ought to do about the pro\ isions of the law 
tor tocarry out the basic law with respect to public charge ¢ 
0 Mr. Hanes. Are you speaking with particular reference to refugees 
now ? 
m Mr. Watrer. Anybody admitted to the United States, until he be- 
se comes a U.S. citizen. Of course, he can become a citizen after 5 years, 
i and then the public charge provision does not apply. 
| Mr. Hanes. The reason I asked that question was I think there is 
ig a little different situation, at least in the way you approach it, whether 
in you are speaking of normal immigrants or of refugees. This, of 
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course, is a problem that arises in both cases, because this kind of 
undertaking can be something that is applicable not only to refugegs, 

I think the court. cases point up, without perh: aps changing, the re. 
sponsibility that we have, that our consular officers in the first instaneg 
have, of determining what kind of assurance there really is for some. 
one to come. 

Now the courts have held that any undertaking is only a moral ob. 
ligation, is not a legally enforcible obligation. 

I must say that I think that even in the past, when we might have 
felt that it was more legally enforcible (and I think some of yg 
always had some doubts whether it was) even then this was never con. 
sidered, or should not have been considered as more than an indication, 
one of the many indications that a consular officer weighs into his 
whole evaluation of the case. 

Mr. Water. Of course, this unfortunate situation arose because 
when Harry Rosenfield was a Displaced Persons Commissioner, he 
wrote a letter in which he said to a volunt: ary agency, “Don’t be ds 
turbed about giving assurances. They are no good anyway.” 

Then that letter to the voluntary agency got into the court pro- 
ceedings and this judge in New York used that letter. 

Mr. Hanes. I think that there has to be—I am sorry for this deei- 
sion; I think it will make our job more difficult but I do not think 
there is any easy answer to this. I still think this does not mean an 
assurance is worthless by any manner of means. 

I think it does mean that you have to look a little bit harder at the 
person that gives an assurance. 

I person ally have sponsored the admission of several re fugees. I 
have given assurances. At the time I gave 6° ‘m I frankly had doubt 
as to whether they were legally enforceable, but I assure you that in 
putting my name to them, I had no intention of evading any respon- 
sibility on that account and I think that most responsible citizens— 
I think this is one of the things that you weigh in, that this would 
be true in the case of most responsible citizens. I frankly do not think 
the existence of an assurance has ever been a complete presumption 
that the person will not become a public charge. 

It certainly should not be, and cannot be now. 

I do not think there is any easy answer such as saying in every case 
there should be a bond posted. If you did this, for instance, in ref- 
ugee cases, you would bring refugee movements virtually to a halt. 

Mr. Water. Would you look at that for a moment? ‘The sponsor- 
ships, the large ones, are by organizations, are they not ? 

Mr. Hanes. No, sir, by individuals. 

Mr. Watrer. No. T he voluntary agencies gO oul and vet the spon- 
sors. 

Mr. Hanes. They get them, sir, but the sponsors are individuals 
who they get. Admittedly, the organizations ” the means whereby 
a sponsor and a refugee are brought together but the sponsorship 1s 
an individual sponsorship. 

If the organization adds its weight to it, there is perhaps that much 
more reason that somebody will stand behind it; but it does not mean 
it is not an individaul sponsorship and I think it should be looked 
at as an individual sponsorship and the reputation of the person giving 
it or his relationship, if any, to the refugee, or his connection—this 
applies often in terms of immigrants—— 
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Mr. Water. ‘The only person you know as the sponsor is the volun- 


id of 
gees, tary agency. Why not make the voluntary agency guarantee the 
e Pe. moral obligation ¢ ; 
ance Mr. Hanes. I think the voluntary agencies—do they guarantee in 
ome- this sense ¢ 

Mr. McCotitum. No, sir. We have discussed it about a year ago, as 
| ob- to coming up with such a formula as the chairman is suggesting here, 

that they put a certain amount in bonds, so to speak, as a lump sum to 

Lave guarantee their cases. . 
f us This was not pursued beyond that except two of the agencies took 
cOh- it up and there was some question in the legal field, which is beyond 
lon, | me, as to whether some of them are legal entities in themselves. 
his | ‘They are part of a large organization, as you know. 

The value of the sponsor to the consul, even though he may not 
Luise know him personally, as Mr. Hanes mentions, is to see what is the 
_ he relationship, what is his standing, his reputation, as far as we can 
(lis- ascertain, and that is the consideration that the consul on this par- 


ticular matter takes into account as he is doing it. 
r0- Mr. Wavrer. What does the consul have before him / 
Mr. Hanes. The consul has before him not only the name of the 
person but his financial statement, which you must get from the 


ci- 
ink bank. 
an | Mr. Wavrer. That is all 
Mr. Hanes. And a little indication, admittedly not a long bio- 
‘he raphy, but lis name, position, financial standing. 1 mean he might 


i e 


be a president of a bank. 1 have filled these out. You put down a 
I | certain amount of personal information about yourself. 


ibt Mr. McCottum. Your relationship to the applicant. 
in Mr. Hanes. If any. 
n- Mr. Waurer. Do you also include financial position ¢ 
pe Mr. Hanes. Yes. ‘That is a requirement. 1 would rather in many 
Id cases have a moral obligation from somebody who is obviously a lead- 
ik ing citizen of a community than Ll would have a bond. It is a ques 
mn tion of judgment and obviously a question of these individual cases, 
but 1 fear that particularly in this refugee field, if there were a flat 
provision for the provision of the bond im every case, that you would 
e find it very diflicult to get sponsors. IL think there are a lot of peo- 
f- ple who would be prepared to say and mean, “1 will take care of this 
t. person, I will see that he does not become a public charge.” 
r- Mr. Warrer. For 5 years. 
Mr. Hanes. Yes, but if you ask them for them to scrape up in cash 
a thousand dollars and go and put it somewhere, you will make it 
L- difficult if not impossible. 


Mr. Wavrer. ‘Lhey are not scraping up anything. You have de- 

s scribed the person who is a responsible person. He has property 

y and all that. He is not scraping up anything. He is merely pledging 
his assets, together with his moral obligation. 

Mr. Hanes. In terms of posting a bond, this is of course actually 

You may get it back, but it is not 


WM 


putting a thousand dollars out. 
there at the moment. 

Mr. McCotitum. Mr. Hanes, don’t you feel that, as we discussed 
earlier, that you should not differentiate or discriminate on different 
If you are talking about bonds for all im- 


SON OES li 


classes of immigrants / 
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migr aunts, that is one thing, but there would be no more reason to 
pick out the refugee based on his qualifications 

Mr. Hanes. That would be the same. I was speaking particularly 
with regard to refugees which we are discussing, that I think it would 
be partic ularly unfortunate in regard to refugee movement: because 
in immigration cases, while it is not always true, you much more fre. 
quently have a relationship of some sort where, if somebody has to 
put up a bond, they may not like it, but they ave more likely to do 
it. 

Mr. Moore. There are family ties. 

Mr. H \NES. Family ties or something of that SOrt. 

Mr. Waurer. Ave there further questions / 

Mr. Moore. No furthe rr que SCLONS. 

Mr. WaAL TER. We are deeply apy preciative, Mr. Llanes 

After we go over this, we may ask you to come back and give us 
Sealer 

We are anxious to do aaepeh wing worth while, at the same time hayv- 


ing in mind the inte rests of the { nited States. You know our pop- 
ulation is increasing very rapidly. ‘here is a child born every || 
seconds and there is an immigrant entering every two minutes, | 
think some attention has to he paid tO that al d what it is loing to us, 


Thank you. 
Mr. Hanes. Mr. Chairman, could I very briefly make just two 
small points that I did not bring out in the course of the meeting/ 
I have not re fe rred to the fa A that, as you are well auware, there 
1S perhaps some constitutional que t10oOh With reg ird to the present 
working of the bill, | yut this is something that 1 am sure can easily 
7 


} ‘ ‘ ‘ 
be worked out: and also | Woul ike lo point Out that 1f there Is 


legislation of this sort, either of Lhe type before thie committee or 
with the amendments we have recommended, there will, of course, 
be some necessity for sole type of organization to Carry tis out. 

Mr. W ALTER. W hy will the re be need for any Organization to Carry 
it out / So long as you make entry possible, is that not the Ln por 
tant thing? Why do we have to oe programs with a termination 
date and a number set forth’ I think all these targets are bad. I 
think it isa mistake. I think it was a mistake for the Refugee Relief 
Act. If we had not had a target date, we would not have seen the im- 
proper use of 6.500 visas. 

Mr. Hanes. Mr. Chairman, I am in total agreement. I expressed 
myself very badly. What I meant to say was it will be necessary that 
we will have to have a few people to do these things: mainly, I may 
add, a large number me them security people, and not an inconsider- 
able number of them, sir, if I may be allowed to say so, here in this 
country to answer aocemmonde nee because there is so much interest, 
congressional and public, in the processing of such cases: and the 
sheer handling of this kind of investigation and correspondence. 

We have had thousands of inquiries from Congress. We feel 
proud of the record we have had under Public Law 85-316. We 
have figures showing per capita cost, showing how many we handled 
for how much. 

We think thev are good figures. If you want them for the com- 
mittee 

Mr. Watrer. We do not want them. That is something to sell 
someplace else. 
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Mr. Hanes. There might be necessity for a very modest staff. I 
wanted to make this point. I appreciate very much the opportunity 
of appearing here this morning, sir. 

Mr. Watrer. We are indebted to you, Mr. Hanes. 

Mr. Hennessy. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES L. HENNESSY, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT TO 
THE COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 


Mr. Hennessy. My name is James L. Hennessy, Executive As- 
sistant to the Commissioner of Immigration and Naturalization. 

Mr. Wactrr. Mr. Hennessy, we have asked you to come today to 
testify concerning House Joint Resolution 397. 

Mr. Hennessy. Mr. Chairman, the response of the Department of 
Justice over the signature of the Deputy Attorney General submitted 
to this committee on July 1, 1959, represents the position of the De- 
partment of Justice, unqualified and unequivocal endorsement to the 
bill which carries out administrative proposed objectives. We have 
no objection, but have expressed a caveat. I thmk any further ex- 
pansion of that position by a person in my connection would waste 
your time. 
~ Mr. Warrer. Do not be disturbed about wasting our time. 

Mr. Surrn. Where is the statement Mr. Hennessy refers to? 

Mr. Warrrr. Right here. The Department of Justice takes the 
position that what we are proposing with respect to the termination 
of parole authority is unconstitutional, 

Now directing my question to that position, what is unconstitutional 
about the termination date of a statute? We enact laws every day 
that terminate come the 4th of July the following year. 

Mr. Hennessy. I presume the date certain is set out in the legisla- 
tion and the date certain is approved in advance by the President 
when he approves the bill. 

Mr. Watrrr. Is that not exactly what we propose to do here? 

Mr. Hennessy. In this particular case the date is left indefinite and 
becomes effective upon the passage of a unicameral resolution. 

Mr. Watrer. That is right. That is provided for in the statute 
when it is enacted and the termination of that legislation is just as 
definitely fixed as if a date would be spelled out. 

Of course, we do not say January 1, 1962. What we say is, “This 
is effective until the House or the Senate does thus and so.” 

Mr. Hennessy. It is effective until the Congress does thus and so, 
but it gives the executive department no say in when, in point of time. 
Such circumstances will warrant a termination by the Congress with- 
out the executive department’s concurrence. I appreciate in all such 
questions involving constitutional law, particularly in this day and 
age, it is impossible to be a seer. 

Mr. Warrer. That is what you would have to be, of course, because 
the decisions of the Supreme Court are like an excursion ticket, good 
for the day only. 

I am sure this is a very, very close question. I do not think we 
ought to be disturbed by it. Who would raise the question ? 

Mr, Hennessy. From a pragmatic point of view, as distinguished 
from a highly legalistic one, I cannot imagine anyone raising the ques- 
tion, if the bill becomes a law. 
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Mr. Moore. Why be disturbed by the thing? 

Mr. Hennessy. I think the Department in its letter did not object 
to the bill, but merely called to the committee’s attention the possibil- 
ities of unconstitutionality. 

Mr. Watrer. I think the Department did a lot of straining to raise 
that question, actually. 

Of course you are all better lawyers than we are. This did not 
occur to us until you raised the question. 

Mr. Hennessy. Confession is good for the soul. It did not occur to 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service in submitting its original 
proposals to the Department. 

Mr. Watrer. There we are. 

Mr. Moorr. Mr. Chairman, I think it would be fair to say that the 
very manner in which it was raised by the Department does present 
a serious problem for the subcommittee. We do not want to enaet 
legislation which is going to become unconstitutional for any reason. 

Mr. Watrer. How do we know it is if this is just one man’s 
opinion / 

Mr. Moore. A suggestion, yes. 

Mr. Watrer. Let us look to something else, Mr. Hennessy. 

On this adjustment of status of the Hungarian parolees, what 
progress has been made / 

Mr. Hennessy. I have some figures on the Hungarians. Of the 
31,911 Hungarians who were paroled into the United States, 27,485 
individuals have been converted to permanent residents, and 130 
under the savings clause in effect that is recited in the adjustment 
legislat on have been reparoled because they were inadmissible at that 
time or there were some doubts as to their admissibility, which was 
felt should be resolved by a further testing period. 

Mr. Watter. How long did it take to make the necessary neigh- 
borhood check for the FBI and Government agencies that are charged 
with the responsibility of adjusting the status / 

Mr. Hennessy. Checks have been a continuing thing from the time 
the first Hungarian was admitted to the United States under the 
parole procedure and it was not an ad hoe check relating to his 
adjustment. 

We had assumed a responsibility for the continued check of these 
individuals from the day they first entered this country, as a result 
of this I think you are aware that of the paroled aliens, 72 principal 
aliens and 38 accompanying aliens were expelled from the United 
States in the periods prior to adjustment; 474 principal aliens and 89 
accompanying aliens voluntarily elected to return. 

In some instances their election to return was in advance of the 
possibility of our instituting some procedure leading to expulsion. 

Mr. Watrter. So practically the entire number was screened under 
our screening processes within the 5-year period necessary in order 
to become a citizen / 

Mr. Hennessy. It is within that 5-year period. It has not elapsed. 

Mr. Watrer. That is right. So nobody is under any hardship if 
they are admitted on parole. 

Mr. Hennessy. Particularly in light of the legislation that was 
enacted to give retroactive effect to the adjustment date, the 2 years 
that they physically spent in the United States count toward the 5 
years necessary for naturalization. 
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Mr. Watrer. In connection with the voidance of the assurances and 
the affidavits of support by the New York and Michigan court 
decisions that we just talked about, would it be possible for the Attor- 
ney General to issue regulations that could meet those situations ? 

Mr. Hennessy. Yes. The legislation under discussion provides 
that the persons would be p: .roled into the United States under regula- 
tions issued by the Attorney General. 

I think it would be within the competence of that mandate for the 
Attorney General to require a specific money forfeiture. I could 
make one suggestion. 

It probably would be more responsive to the question earlier ad- 
dressed, that while voluntary agencies do not have the right—the 
exclusive right to represent persons, they were the exclusive sponsors 
of the vast ‘bulk of parolees who came into the United States, and 
under the Hungarian program every one of them were sponsored by 
one agency or another. 

To require an individual forfeiture in each case I think would de- 
feat what is your eventual objective, but I would think a combination 
of the individual assurances by the person who will give a guarantee, 
moral, if you will—moral assurances always contemplate you deal 
with moral individuals and the fact they have not lived up to their 

romises indicates some persons are not—but such moral assurance of 
fining, employment, and necessities of life could be countersigned by 
a representative of a sponsoring agency to charge that individual off 
against a bond in some capital sum, which « capital sum would not 
necessarily represent the product of all of their parolees time $1,000 
or times $2,000, but would represent a bulk sum against which agen- 
cies of the Government, Federal or State, could be reimbursed for 
such of the charges of that agency as came in need of assistance. 

Thus, a bulk sum of $50,000 just by illustration—could possibly 
underwrite 200 parolees whereas if you took it on an individual base 

of $1,000 forfeiture for 200 persons, you would get 200 separate bonds 
and for the 1 person who did go astray, the $1,000 would probably not 
be sufficient to compensate for the charge; whereas of the 3, 4, 5, or 
6 individuals who would become public charges out of the 200 such 
a lump sum of $50,000 would take care of full reimbursement to those 
agencies of Government. 

“I offer that merely as a way in which we could get a specific money 
forfeiture without requiring it from each indiv idual assurer. 

Mr. Moore. You do not lose sight of the fact, sir, that these organi- 
zations by and large are benevolent undertakings or charitable under- 
takings? They have no finances to underwrite programs save what 
may be collected generally in appeals to the public. 

Mr. Hennessy. I do not know of the setups of many of these agen- 
cies. I know two of them did advance, that it was outside the charter 
under which they operated to put up such forfeiture. 

Most of these aaeneey agencies are, if you will, an immigration 
arm of a larger or broader concept of either religious groups, many 
of whom operate fraternal organizations, but I would think much of 
the money when it is coupled with the moral obligation, the members 
have to assume their responsibility would probably result in very little 
being taken from the capital sum. 

Mr. Watrer. Wouldn’t another very desirable effect be that people 
would become citizens more quickly ¢ 
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Mr. Hennessy. I think that that would have an effect, although ] 
would not want to advocate it as a reason because I would think that 
compulsive citizenship is not the most desirable type, but I certainly 
think it would accelerate the rate of applic at ion. 

Mr. Waurer. Are there further questions / 

Mr. Moore. No questions. 

Mr. Smirn. No questions. 

Mr. Water. Thank you very much, Mr. Hennessy. 

There is a gentleman here who wants to testify in opposition to the 
bill, Mr. Babeock. Will you identify yourself, please, for the record! 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES E. BABCOCK, CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL 
LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE JUNIOR 
ORDER, UNITED AMERICAN MECHANICS 


Mr. Bapscock. My name is Charles E. Babcock. I live in Vienna, 
Va. I represent the National Council of the Junior Order, United 
American Mechanics, as chairman of its national legislative committee, 

Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for letting me speak to you 
this morning. It will have to be off the cuff because I had no oppor- 
tunity to prepare a statement previous to coming here. 

This resolution was called to my attention by a statement of Con- 
eressman Moulder in the Congressional Record in which he states this 
is a bill to admit refugees on parole in this country, without setting 
numerical ceiling or determination. 

Mr. Chairman, our organization is oppor d to the admission of any 
more refugees. We feel that the United States has taken its fair share, 
as it was requested to do several years ago. I have been informed that 
over 700,000 people were admitted into United States as immigrants 
outside the quota since the close of World War IT. 

Apparently no attention is given to the fact that the United States 
does have a limitation. I ae: not know whether these are efforts to 
change our immigration law, and I do not refer to this particular case, 
but there are many little splinter bills that have been put in making 
changes. I don’t know if it is due to jealousy or religion or just what, 
but it certainly is not done for the welfare of the United States. The 
United States is doing and has done more than its share for refugees 
everywhere. I have a press clipping from the Evening Star in which 
it is said that we are appropriating right now, this week, or sending, 
not appropriating, but sending more than $1 million to the U.N. for its 
use in its refugee work. 

That has been continuing for years. There is a saturation point in 
our population, though many people do not seem to believe it. 

I have a little clipping here which shows we have 2 million students 
this year out of work. They are graduates. That occurs every year. 
We have a birth rate in this country of approximately 4 millon 
people. 

We have a death rate of approximately 3 million people. That 
leaves us a net increase every year of 1 million people. 

If we last as long as some of these E uropean countries have existed, 
I think you will find that we will be just as overpopulated as they are 
from our natural increase, and we must take in some every year from 
other countries. 
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I say “must” because they can be of real use to us, culturally, eco- 
nomically, professionally. We can use other Europeans. I say “other” 
because we all came from the same stock ; probably if not E urope, else- 
where, although our ancestors came for a different purpose. ‘Today 
Europeans seem to think that the United States is paved of gold and 
all they have to do is come over here and become rich. 

Our people in the past years came because they wanted a home 
and were willing to cut down trees and dig the dirt, raise a family. 
Today it is a different proposition, I simply want to submit to the 
committee the opposition of the a order, with over 200,000 mem- 
bers in its auxiliary to any refugee bill. 

We appreciate very mue +h, Mr. Walter, what people say to you in 
opposition to the stand you are taking and I want you to know that 
you have our personal support in every respect in your work in con- 
trolling immigration. 

I would like to ask the committee this: If this —— must be 
put into effect, you must present it and pass it. 1 expect there is 
something you must do for the World Refugee Year in addition to the 
money youare supplying. IL wonder if you might give consideration to 


two changes: 


On page 2, line S, if says, “on or before January 15.” I would ask 
that vou take out “June 15 of each year.” That “each year” makes 
this a dangerous bill. There is no end to it. Insert in lieu of those 
words, “January 15 of the World Refugee Year.” The World Refu- 
gee Year is not mentioned in this bill. You refer to refugees but there 


1s nothing in this bill to show that it is an effort of the United States 
to take part inthe World Refugee Year. 

That will do so and put a stop to it on when this year willelaps se. 

Down further, line 11 ends with the word “that.” “that it does not 
favor continuation of the authority.” | would ask that that be 
changed to re - that “it favors the continuation of authority.” 

My purpose in asking that is we have had here a situation for some 
years of the Sei le who were orde red ce ported and there was a plan 
by which the law provided that unless Congress passed a resolution 
excusing these people from approving of what the Attorney General 
reported, they could go on and they would not be deported. They 
should remain in the United States. It was sort of a negative al 
rangement to have. A few years ago that wi changed so that Con 
gress how passes a resolution—I am not te ne you something you do 
not already know but I am just reminding you of it—Congress passed 
a resolution in which there should be a positive action taken for Con- 
gress to approve of the recommendation of the Attorney General to 
suspend deportation. 

That is the same thing this does. This is negative inasmuch as it 
leaves it open. If you can get a Congressman to peel yo a resolution 
to stop this immigration, that would be well and good, but they never 
had one introduce a resolution to stop me: or to approve the ree 
ommendations of the Attorney (reneral not to de ‘port cert: un peop in Ss 
until years after it was enacted and ¢ alled to their attention. 

I doubt very much if this would not continue for several years. If 
you could put in there that Congress has to pass a resolution, and that 
it does of itself unless a resolution is put into Congress to continue it, I 
think it would be ve ry helpful. 
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That is all I have tosay. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Watrer. Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Moore. Thank you for appearing. 

Mr. Bascockx. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Water. The committee will stand adjourned. 
(Whereupon, at 12:50 p.m., the committee adjourned. ) 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 24, 1960 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE No, | 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D.C. 

Subcommittee No. 1 of the Committee on the Judiciary met at 10 
am. in room 346, House Office Building, Hon. Francis KE. Walter 
(subcommittee chairman) presiding. 

Mr. Warrer. The committee will be in order. We shall continue 
today and conclude the hearings on House Joint Resolution 397, a 
resolution designed to enable the United States to participate in the 
resettlement of certain refugees. 

A hearing on this legislation was held on July 15, 1959, and wit- 
nesses re presenting the "De spartme nts of State and Justice were heard 
on that day. 

House Joint Resolution 397, which I introduced on May 21, 1959, 
the date the White House Conference on the World Refugee Year 
convened in Washington, D.C., is based on the experience gained } 
1956 and 1957 when, under the parole provisions of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, the United States was able to assume leadership 
in providing a safe haven snd _ resettlement opportunities for the 
Hungarian refugees. 

My resolution would not authorize the inception of a special pro- 
gram of admission of a stated number of refugees within a stated 
period of time. Instead, it will equip the Attorney General with an 
instrument which will permit him to operate in coordination with 
the United Nations High Commssioner for Refugees, under continu- 
ous supervision of the Congress, in accepting into the United States 
a reasonable share of bona fide refugees on a continuous, unhurried 
and sound basis. 

All safeguards contained in the Immigration and Nationality Act 
will be applic ‘able if and when, after a sufficient time has elapsed per 
mitting additional scrutiny, screening and investigation, permanent 
residence status is granted toa paroled refugee. 

Contrary to certain politically inspired immigration programs and 
proposals, House Joint Resolution 397 steers clear of numbers and 
expresses full confidence in the Attorney General of the United 
States, regardless of whose appointee he may be in the future—near 
future, possibly. 

If enacted and wisely used, this legislation could not only con- 
tribute to the resettlement of the r: apidly diminishing residue of wn- 
settled refugees who still need and desire to emigrate from Europe 
overseas and who meet the basic qualifications for a sensible and pro- 
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ductive resettlement, but will also lend itself to offering resettlement 
opportunities to the current but smaller number of bona fide refugees 
fleeing from Communist persecution. 

I believe, however, that the most important feature of House Joint 
Resolution 397 is the fact that it gives the Department of State the 
opportunity to negotiate with other governments in a correlated and 
parallel international effort to secure fair and equitable distribution 
ot refugees among more nations than those few who have so far made 
sizable contribution in this field. 
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Mr. Water. There were recently furnished me some tables by the 
United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees showing the extent 
of participation of several nations in the World Refugee Y ear. 
While it is gratifying to see that the U.S. Government has made 
available $4 million, it is discouraging to see that there have been no 
private contributions whatsoever, comparing this with the British, 
whose Government has contributed only $560,000, but the British 
people, through private contributions, have contributed $5,824,000, 

I offer this table for the record. 

(The table follows: ) 


World Refugee Year, examples of contributions pledged and collected (as of 
Feb. 9, 1960) 


Population CGrovernment | Private con- 
intry i rox tributior tribution 
ial ad 
S U.S llars 
Austria 7, O00, 00K : 
Belgium 4, OOO, Of 120. On 
Canada. » aK) 
Denmark... 4. 500. OO) $03, GO2 
Germany 0), OOO, O00 ; uM 
Ireland 3, O00, 00 6, SU 112. Oo 
Italy 1), OOO, OOO S38, OOO 
Netherlands 11, 000, 000 150, 262 1, 000, OO 
New Zealand 2, 500, 000 28, 000 280, 000 
Norway 3, 500, OOK 220, 04 1, 700, 000 
Sweden 7, JOO, O00 1s, O00 1, 100, 000 
Switzerland 5, 000, O00 73 OF 150, 000 
United Kingdom ‘ 3), O00, OO rw, UUU S24, OU 


U mite 1 States. 7 uM wu 1 iw) (MM) 


Mr. Watrer. The first witness on the agenda is Dr. Francis B. 
Sayre. I understand he is ill, but the committee will be pleased to hear 
the remarks of Mr. Edw: ard. Bb. Marks, his very able substitute, who 
will appear for Dr, Sayre. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD B. MARKS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, US. 
COMMITTEE FOR REFUGEES 


Mr. Marks. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, Dean Sayre is very 
regretful that he could not appear tod: Ly but, as you me ntioned, he is 
confined to his bed and is entire sly unab letodoso. Iam testifying on 
his behalf and on behalf of our Board. 

Our board of Directors, at its meeting on Monday of this week 

Mr. Wau - When you speak of your Board you are speaking of 
the Board of Directors of the U.S. Committee for World Refugee 
Year? 

Mr. Marks. The Board of the U.S. Committee for Refugees. 

Mr. Watrer. I thought Mr. Rabb was Chairman of that Board. 

Mr. Marks. Mr. Rabb was elected President of the U.S. Committee 
for Refugees on March 21, 1960, to succeed Mr. Harper Sibley, who 
died. Dean Sayre is Chairman of the Board of the U.S. Committee 
for Refugees. Mr. Rabb is in Europe and will not be back until next 
week and is unable to represent the U.S. Committee for Refugees 
tod: ay. 

At its meeting held earlier this week, the Board of the U.S. Com- 
mittee for Re fuge es reaffirmed its stand on the essentially of passing an 
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immigration bill aiding refugees in World Refugee Year. We felt it 
would be most regrettable if no special refugee legislation was passed 
this year. 

Our Board maintains that our immigration laws should be flexible 
enough to permit entry each year of up to 20,000 refugees from all 
principal refugee areas of the world, over and beyond those admis- 
sible under our present limited immigration quotas. 

Mr. Water. Where would the 20,000 come from ? 

Mr. Marks. ‘To give one example, I have recently seen figures that 
were compiled by the principal international agencies in the field 
which estimate a total of 70,000 unsettled refugees who are in need of 
immigration opportunities. This would be slightly less than one- 
third of that number if that number in fact desire such immigration 
opportunities. 

Mr. Waurer. | have been furnished figures by the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees. These are figures that represent 
actual counts and estimates and the total is 27,000-plus. These are 
emigrable refugees. Where would you get 20, 100 a year if there are 
fewer than 28,000 ? 

Mr. Marks. Congressman, I was conveying the fact that our Board 
had taken this position in the past. I am not here today to argue for 
any given number, but I am reporting what our action has been. 
We have also noted with interest some of the recommendations for 
liberalizing our immigration law which were made last week by the 
President. At the same time, we acknowledge that swift action this 
session is imperative and that the measure most likely of passage in 
World Refugee Year is House Joint Resolution 397. 

We believe this joint resolution has a number of points to recom- 
mend it. 

Mr. Watrer. May I interrupt you again? You, of course, are 
familiar with the manner in which the Hungarian refugees were 
admitted ¢ 

Mr. Marks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Watrer. Do you not feel, as a result of this experience, it is 
better to admit people on parole, particularly when time is of the 
essence, than to attempt to provide the usual immigrant visa ‘ 

Mr. Marks. I cover that point later in my remarks, Congressman. 
The fact that this joint resolution does not specify a particular num- 
ber of refugees gives rise to the hope that its sponsors are willing to 
apply it generously, with due regard to our obligation to take re ‘fugees 
ina number commensurate with our population, national income, and 

world influence in this World Refugee Year. 

We are also pleased to note that as introduced the joint resolution 
does not carry a terminal dateline. If there is one thing we have 
learned from the refugee experience of the postwar years it is that 
refugee movements are not linked to the calendar—re ‘fugees flee when 
and as the moment requires and the opportunity is presented to them. 
No arbitrary cutoff date should limit their possibility of a weleome to 
the free world. 

While we do not favor parole as a method of normal admission, we 
are ready to concede its value in making possible, under our laws, the 
earlier welcome of those who have chosen freedom. 
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To make the joint resolution truly effective and commensurate with 
the ideals of World Refugee Year, we do respectfully urge several 
changes in its original form: . 

First, we would ay that it would not be limited to High Com. 
missioner eligibles, but that it should be broad enough to allow the 
admission of some refugees from all parts of the world where there are 
refugees, provided that suit: ible sponsorship is available for them. We 
should be aw: ie, as are other nations, that this is World Re ‘fugee Y ear, 
The geographical pattern of selection might generally follow that of 
earlier refugee legislation. 

Mr. WALTER. L might Say for the gentleman's information that this 
phase of the program was devised because so much emphasis was 
placed on the elimination of camps during the World Refugee Year, 
Several reports from fine groups of peop yle comment on the existence 
of camps. We felt in the drafting of this legislation that we should 
center our attention on the elimination of camps in order to meet the 
objectives of these several committees, and that is whiy there 1s the 
limitation, plus the fact that no one knows what the capacity of the 
United States is to absorb large numbers of people. 

Mr. Marks. Well, Congressman, you pointed out in your last state. 
ment that you just made that this would provide for the admission of 
refugees on a continuous, unhurried, and sound basis, and I was 
projecting that somewhat into future years as well as the existing 
remaining camps in E urope. 

Second, we would also hope that the ioint resolution would rec- 
ognize that refugee status is not limited to the stateless but should 
ilso apply to persons displaced from their land of usual abode be- 

‘ause of their nationality and not yet firmly resettled. When our 
refugee legislation in 1957 failed to provide for Dutch refugees from 


ndonesia, it took L special supplementary act to correct the omis- 
sion; today we ca A —— able situation with persons of Italian 
ethnic bae ‘keround who ai » being systematically forced out of ‘Tunisia. 


Victims of the 1 rising tide of nationalism. as well as those who flee 
from communism, should qui alify as uprooted refugees. 

Third, we feel both in its concept and administration, the law 
shoul | provide for the compassion: ite admission of « eases il the dif- 
ficult-to-resettle category wv ho do not normally qu: alify for U.S. entry. 
We know that many such cases have been taken in the past, but we 
feel, and I believe you ae e xpressed thi S TOO, that this should be 
one of the objectives of our law. 

High Commissioner Lindt recently pointed out that there are still 
12,000 nonsettled refugee families, with handicapped members, in 
and out of camps in Europe. He stressed that the vast majority 
of their members are healthy and fit, and suggeste “d that the economt 
assets of the family as a whole should be considered, rather than the 
qualifications of each individual member. We know that the Scan- 
dinavian countries have pioneered in giving a haven to such families 
and have not been the losers for it. At our meeting this week we 
had the visit of Mr. Odd Nansen, Chairman of the Norwegian Com- 
mittee for World Refugee Year and son of the first League of Na- 
tions’ High Commissioner for Refugees. He pointed out that an in- 
finitesim: ul number of the considerable group of tubercular refugees 
admitted in Norway have not been cured and that the others are 
helpful members of the society. 
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This year Great Britain, Australia, Canada, and New Zealand 
are providing some of the 2,000 visas which have already been 
issued or promised to handicapped refugees and their relatives. We 
should do our part. 

Mr. Chairman, our Nation has demonstrated its humanitarian tradi- 
tion in accepting three-quarters of a million refugees since the end 
of World War Il. It has also shown vision in recognizing that those 
whose flight is a matter of conviction make worthy assets to our 
population. World Refugee Year, when so many participating 
nations are watching our example, is not the time to falter in our 
faith. We respectfully urge this committee and the Congress to 
take prompt action. 

Mr. Watcrer. I am sure that anybody who wants to be fair will 
reach the conclusion that the United States has done its fair share. 

Any questions ¢ 

Mr. FrigHan. I just want the record to show that I believe the 
parolee section of our permanent immigration law should not be used 
on a permanent basis. It was set up in the first instance strictly on 
the basis of a provision for an emergency. At that time the idea of 
an emergency in the minds of the Joint Committee on Immigration 
and Nationality of the House and Senate was no more than, as a maxi- 
mum, 4,000 that probably would be the number on a ship in distress, 
such as the Andrea Doria which subsequently was sunk. It seems to 
me that we should approach this problem straightforwardly and not 
take an approach that I think is a backdoor approach. It is not 
facing the problem of immigration directly. I say this because we 
have safeguards in the immigration and nationality law with refer- 
ence to security, health, and other requirements, and if we permit these 
people to come in and then try to go through the security and other 
provisions that have already ‘been written into the law, I think we 
are making a mistake. 

It is also a moot question as to whether those who come in and 
have come in on a parole status would have an opportunity to proceed 
in court in the same way as those admitted under the normal provi- 
sions for the Immigration and Nationality Act. 

Mr. Warrer. Of course Mr. Feighan was on that joint committee 
and he remembers full well the estimation of the 4,000. We discussed 
this at great length, and | 7 anticipated one of the earlier cases 
with which we were trying to be able to cope. As you know, the 
drafting of the Immigration and Nationality Act was a 5-year job 
and we spent many days discussing this phase. Mr. Fe ‘ighan is dead 
right: but this is precisely the kind of situation which I feel warrants 
the use of the parole provision. 

Mr. Frienan. I may say Congress has had emergency legislation 
brought to it to meet every crisis in the world having an effect on our 

national security. I believe we must face up to the prospect that the 
likelihood exists that so long as a conspiracy of communism continues 
in the world and continues its tyranny against people we will have 
refugees who will plead with us for political and religious asylum. 

With that in mind, I introduced a resolution on July 1, 1957, to 
create a selective board and give that board authority to select these 
refugees under provisions set up by Congress, and have the board 
present to Congress the number of people and the circumstances sur- 
rounding their status, and then have the Congress approve it. 
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I feel Congress should keep a tight rein on the immigration prob- 
lem. Of course my record shows that I have been a strong advocate 
of displaced persons acts which gave haven to the unfortunates in the 
lL nited States. 

Mr. Water. I think in that connection, Mr. Feighan, it might be 
interesting to note that between 1948 and 1959 the United States 
took approximately one-third of all the displaced eager left. in 
Kurope, yet the United States has ru 6 percent of the land area of 
the world. And I think this might be an ap stcpielaNe place for me 
to call to the attention of the committee the tlow of immigrants in the 
United States in the past 10 years. The total is 2,499,268, of which 
1.562.508 came from Kurope. Those critic izing tas quota system Over- 
look the fact that nonquota admissions are always at least two times 
greater than the quotas. 

We took v! 3.469 from Mexico in 10 years. That is another phase, 
The largest number of immigrants coming to the United States now 
come from Canada, and then we have Mexico and the entire Western 
Hemisphe re where the Vv are no quoti is Imposed, That leads to the 
practical problem of what is the capacity of the United States to 
absorb people, and I think before we go into hearings on the proposals 
that are made every + years we ought to preface the inquiry with a 
study of the capacity of the United States to absorb people. 

Let me point out to you what the Secretary of Labor said recently: 

Now, however, the test of freedom is no longer whether or not we can provide 
opportunity to newcomers—but to our own people who are within our borders 
but outside our society, closed off from full experience of American life by bar- 
riers of racial and economic discrimination. 

To meet this test, we can no longer rely on the wide ranges of open land and 
new roads through a wilderness. 

Then Secretary Mitchell submitted these very significant figures: 
There are 100 million more people in this country today than in 1900, 
More than 50 million children have been born since World War IL. 
By 1970 there will be 210 million Americans. 

So that you see this Is il big. broad problem and cannot be clisposed 
of quickly. 

I am very happy that you think what this committee has done to 
meet the situation and to participate in this movement. is adequate, 

Any questions? 

Mr. Moore. I might say in addition to that this committee has been 
very attentive to the humanitarian aspects of this when we passed 
legislation that hastened the reuniting of families. I think that does 
show to some extent the attitude of the committee and that in such 
circumstances we do have understanding. But we must always have in 
the back of our mind what is the extent to which the United States 
can absorb people. 

Mr. Marks. Mr. Chairman, may I comment on one statement you 
made in reference to the contribution of the United States in the 
World Refugee Year? I realize that is a little off the subject, but 
since you mentioned it I should like to comment, if I may. 

We feel that the continuing voluntary contributions of the public 
through the voluntary agenc ies have been very considerable, averag- 
ing over $50 million a year in the last dozen years; and the effort this 
year, because of this being the World Refugee Year, is being intensi- 
fied. We have projects that have been submitted by the important 
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voluntary agencies to which there has already been pledged an addi- 
tional $5 million this year, in addition to which the U.S. Committee 
for Refugees is holding a spring drive in an effort to attract funds 
from those who do not ordinarily contribute through voluntary 


agence ies. 

So there is a continuing effort which is very high in this country, 
and I think there is as great a contribution from the private sector 
as our Government has shown in the public sector, and I think this 
will be intensified. 

Mr. Waurer. Any questions! Mr, Smith 

Mr. Smiru. No questions. 

Mr. Wavrer. Of course running the risk of throwing a lot of peo- 
ple out of step, I would like to point out that the 34 million the 
U.S. Government has contributed was available because I succeeded 

knocking out of the appropriation bill a provision which would 
have prohibited the use of that money for refugee purposes. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Marks. Thank you. 

Mr. Waurer. I would like to include in the record at this time the 
matter that I included in the Congressional Record of yesterday at 
the conclusion of the debate on the civil rights bill. 

(The matter follows :) 


From the Congressional Record, Mar. 23, 1960] 
CONTROLLED VERSUS UNCONTROLLED IMMIGRATION 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order of the House, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania {[Mr. WALTER] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, the publication the Steuben News contains in its 
March 1960 issue a most interesting dissertation on the problem of immigration 
by one of Our most prominent experts in that field, Mr. Albert E. Reitzel, who 
was for many years, until 1955, Assistant General Counse! of the U.S. Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service. 

In 1959 Mr. Reitzel served as the very able chairman of the committee of na- 
tionality and immigration of the American Bar Association's section of interna- 
tional and comparative law 

Mr. Reitzel’s article is as follows: 

“Three main bills were introduced in Congress in 1959 and are still pending 
there, proposing far-reaching changes in our immigration law. 

“Each bill, if enacted into law, would open wide the door for many more tens 
of thousands of new alien immigrants every year to come to the United States 
for permanent residence, and would make many other extensive relaxations in 
the present immigration law. The bills would increase the problem of national 
security and lessen employment for our own workers. 


“REASON FOR IM MIGRATION LAWS 


“Every country finds it necessary to have immigration laws intended to con- 
trol the bringing, admission, and stay of people from other countries. They are 
protective laws. But for their requirements and restrictions, present-day means 
for travel could congest any port in any country any day with people from other 
countries. 

“And the congestion could bring on many disturbing problems, such as un- 
employment and relief burdens. Such laws are increasing in importance be- 
cause the everimproving means for speed and comfort in travel are inducing 
more and more people to travel from country to country. In some countries the 
tourist trade from other countries is the most growing business. Ease of travel 
is also boosting progress all over the world by encouraging and aiding persons 
of special skill and energy to learn about and find better places in which to make 
use of these qualities. The benefits to themselves and to the places in which 
they settle are beyond measure. 
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“On the other hand, many people who would like to come to a country for 
permanent residence, have no special qualifications of benefit to any country, 
and could be a burden. Also, among travelers and would-be immigrants, some 
may well be persons trying to sneak in—such as spies, Communists agents, 
smugglers, criminals, and other mifits. So every country, for its own welfare 
and security, has laws that deny admission to some unneeded classes of people of 
other countries. The laws, to prevent evasion, must impose, even on people 
claiming to be coming to the country for only temporary stays, some require 
ments intended to insure that, if admitted, they will not remain there perma- 
nently. 

““ENFORCEMENT IS VAST OPERATION 


“The enforcement of the immigration laws of a country is often a vast opera- 
tion. Most people who make trips away from their home country, go as tourists, 
visitors for business, or as crewmen of ships or aircraft. HEven they, generally, 
are not admitted to another country until they prove at least their name and 
nationality by passport from their home country or otherwise; and they must 
satisfy the officer of the country in which they apply to land that their stay there 
is to be only temporary. 

“People coming as immigrants to take up permanent residence in a country 
not their own, are not admitted until they likewise prove their name and nation- 
ality and meet additional legal requirements and restrictions. Then, if any 
persons in a country are found to be aliens and there beyond the period for 
which admitted, or if they have been smuggled in, or are there in violation other- 
wise of its law, it is generally possible to return them to their home country, in 
many cases at the expense of the transportation line that brought them. 


“THE PRESENT LAW 


“The present immigration law of the United States is the Immigration and 
Nationality Act of 1952. The act was the result of nearly three generations of 
experience and nearly 5 years of intensive study in Congress. It was enacted 
by Congress over the veto of President Truman by a vote of 57 to 26 in the 
Senate and 278 to 113 in the House of Representatives. It now includes a few 
minor amendments and is still known as the McCarran-Walter Act. 

“The act continues to be attacked and defended. Several years ago, the Com- 
mittee of the U.S. House of Representatives on Un-American Activities disclosed 
that the Communist Party had created over 180 organizations to exert pressure 
on Members of Congress to destroy the McCarran-Walter Act. The Communist 
Party, a law of Congress of 1954 declares, is an active part ‘of a conspiracy to 
overthrow the Government of the United States.’ The pressure of these organ- 
izations has aroused patriotic groups such as the American Coalition of Patri- 
otic Societies, the American Legion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, and the Sons of the American Revolution to go into 
action ever since 1957 against bills that would break down that act. 

“The many ways by which these bills would enlarge the number of immi- 
grants—aliens applying for permanent residence—that may be admitted in 
each fiscal year under the McCarran-Walter Act and would make other ex- 
tensive relaxations in it, cannot well be understood without a sketch of its per- 
tinent parts. It is a complex but interesting law, for it deals directly with 
people on the move all over the world to better their lot in life 


“PERTINENT PARTS OF 1952 ACI 


“The act adopts a formula similar to that required by law ever since 1929 to 
govern the computation of the number of certain alien immigrants that may 
be admitted in any year into the United States. The formula is based on what 
is generally known as the principle of national origin. It deals with immigrants 
by the foreign area in which they were born. The area is known as a quota 
area, a term generally equivalent to the geographical notion of a foreign in- 
dependent country, a self-governing dominion, etc., outside of this hemisphere. 
When the principle was adopted, the thought was that about 150,000 was the 
total of immigrants that could be admitted each year under:-the quotas, con- 
sistent with our capacity to absorb them into our citizenship and with our duty 
to protect American workers from floods of foreign labor. 

“For that total, the act declares that the annual quota of immigrants from a 
quota area shall be one-sixth of 1 percent of the number of inhabitants in the 
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continental United States in 1920 attributable by national origin to that area 
not counting descendants of alien immigrants from any part of this hemisphere 
or of people who could not be citizens of our country in its early years. 


“THE QUOTA SYSTEM 


“The 1920 census was designated because it was the last one before the 
inception of that system of quotas. The act allows immigrant natives of a 
foreign colony or dependency, for which no separate quota is specified or estab- 
lished, to be admitted up to 100 and charged to the quota of the governing 
country. The quotas are based on the ‘principle of national origin’ for twa 
other purposes, also in fairness to our own people. One is to restrict the admis- 
sion of new alien immigrants to substantially the same strains of people as the 
original main strains of our population in 1920. The other is to keep the main 
strains of new immigrants in about the same proportion to each other as were the 
then original main strains of our people, generally, as some quotas might not be 
filled every year. The quotas, and any changes in them, as jointly determined 
by the Secretaries of State and Commerce and by the Attorney General, must 
be made public by proclamation of the President. 

“Strictly speaking, a quota is the number of immigration visas that our Foreign 
Service officers abroad are authorized to issue to would-be immigrants subject 
to the quota. An immigration visa is a requirement for admission of such an 
immigrant to the United States, and would-be immigrants must meet other re- 
quirements of the act, such as those relating to mental and physical health and 
to lack of serious criminal or Communist record. 

“Immigrants are subject to the quota for the area in which they were born 
with a few minor exceptions. For instance, the act allots a quota of 105 for 
immigrants of as much as one-half Chineses race regardless of what foreign 
country they are natives of, and a quota of 100 for immigrants born in the area 
of China but not of the Chinese race. Also, the act requires that immigrants 
of as much as one-half of the stock of people of what the act calls the “Asia 
Pacific Triangle” be subject to the quotas for areas in that triangle, regardless 
of what foreign country they are natives. Roughly, the “triangle” embraces all 
Asiatic countries from India to Japan and all VPaecifie islands north of Australia 
and New Zealand. 

“No quota can be less than 100, except quotas for areas of the “Asia Pacific 
Triangle.” A quota of 100 is allotted by the act to each area of the 20 areas 
of the “triangle,” but if the quota areas there come to exceed 20, the quotas are 
required to be reduced proportionately so as not to total more than 2,000 a year. 


“SPECIAL PROVISIONS 


“Under the complex system of preferences prescribed by the act, preference up 
to 50 per centum, roughly speaking, of each annual quota is available to immi- 
grants urgently needed here because of high education, technical training or 
exceptional ability. The other preferences roughly are for parents of U.S. 
citizens if the citizens are at least 21 years of age and for the spouse and minor 
children of aliens lawfully admitted here for permanent residence; also, brothers, 
sisters, married sons or married daughtes of citizens of the United States, and 
the spouses and children of such immigrants. 

“The total of the annual quotas has been determined to be 154,657. The 5 
largest quotas are Great Britain, including Northern Ireland: 65,361: Ger- 
many: 25,814; Irish Free State: 18,756; Poland: 6,488; and Italy: 5,645. 

“Bach year a little less than half of the quota for Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland and a little less than one-third of the quota for the Irish Free State 
are used. All other quotas are filled each year. No more than 10 per centum 
of any quota may be used in any month, but any unused part of a quota is not 
subject to this limitation during the last 2 months of the year. Any unused 
part of any quota for any year expires with that year 

“Several classes of immigrants are exempted by the act from the quotas. The 
number admitted each year is greater by many times than the number of quota 
immigrants. Only three classes of such nonquota immigrants are large enough 
for mention here. One of the three large classes includes aliens returning from 
a temporary visit abroad after having been admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence. 

“Another large class includes any alien born in Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Haiti, 
Dominican Republic, the Canal Zone or any independent country of Central or 
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South America and the spouses and unmarried children under 21 years of age 
of such alien. But such natives, if Chinese persons, are subject to the quota for 
Chinese, and if of a stock traceable to stock of what the law calls the ‘Asig. 
Pacific Triangle,’ they are subject to the quotas for areas in that triangle. 

“The third large class of nonquota immigrants includes any alien who is the 
spouse or unmarried child under 21 years of age of a citizen of the United States. 

“All aliens applying for admission, not as immigrants, are required by the act 
to prove that they are nonimmigrants. They are not subject to the quotas and 
are admissible for only temporary stays. Most nonimmigrants come as tourists, 
visitors, crewmen, students or as diplomatic or United Nations officials and 
their families and employees. 

“A big task of the U.S. Immigration Service, to prevent evasion of the require- 
ments as to immigrants, is to take care that nonimmigrants if admitted remain 
here no longer than for a temporary stay, except in very exceptional appealing 
cases prescribed by that act.” 

After a discussion of the three Senate bills (S. 1919, by Senator Javits: §. 
1996, by Senator Kennedy; and 8S. 2178, by Senator Dirksen), Mr. Reitzel con- 
tinues as follows: 


“THE WALTER RESOLUTION: A SUFFICIENT PROPOSAL 


“The three main bills contain no plans so practical and controllable with re 
spect to refugee escapees as the pending House Joint Resolution 397 introduced 
in Congress on May 12, 1959, by Representative Walter, of Pennsylvania, chair- 
man of the House Subcommittee on Immigrants. It adopts the well-tested def- 
nition of refugee escapee in the Refugee Act of September 1957, as meaning 
‘any alien who because of persecution or fear of persecution on account of race, 
religion, or political opinion has fled or shall flee (a) from any Communist, 
Communist-dominated, or Communist-occupied area, or (b) from any country 
within the general area of the Middle East, and who cannot return to such 
area, or to such country, on account of race, religion or political opinion ;’ and 
the term ‘general area of the Middle East’ as meaning ‘the area between and 
including (1) Libya on the west, (2) Turkey on the north, (3) Pakistan on the 
east, and (4) Saudi Arabia, and Ethiopia on the south.’ 

“The resolution contains no numerical limitations or specific termination date, 
and it is not cluttered up with various proposed amendments not related to 
refugees and for which there is no general demands or heart appeal. 

“This Walter resolution would authorize the Attorney General to parole into 
the United States temporarily any such refugee who applies for the parole 
‘while physically present within the limits of any country which is not Com- 
munist, Communist dominated,’ or Communist ‘occupied’ and is ‘not a national 
of the area in which the application is made,’ and also ‘is within the mandate 
of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees.’ 


“FACTS TO BE PUBLICIZED 


“The resolution would require that on or before January 15 and June 15 of 
each year the Attorney General submit to Congress a full statement of facts as 
to each paroled refugee. Further, that if within 90 days thereafter either the 
Senate or the House passes a resolution in favor of discontinuance of the parol 
ing, the Attorney General shall do so within 60 days thereafter. 

“That language of the resolution is strikingly different from that of the bills 
in that it makes clear that Congress would reserve control to terminate the 
authority to admit refugees, for any such terminating resolution would not 
require the approval or be subject to veto of any President, whereas a law 
passed by Congress without such reservation of authority to terminate it or a 
terminal date could not be terminated except by act of Congress, approved by 
a President or passed over his veto. 


“THE PAROLEE PROBLEM 


“The resolution, also would require the paroled refugee, who has been in the 
United States for at least 2 years and has not been admitted for permanent 
residence here, to return to the custody of the U.S. Immigration Service. Then 
the parolee must submit to the procedure and requirements of the Immigration 
Act the same as other aliens applying for admission for permanent residence 
here except as to documents such as a passport or immigration visa. Any 
parolee who meets these requirements must be recorded as lawfully admitted 
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here for permanent residence, otherwise the parolee is to remain a parolee, 
subject to deportation, if and when possible, 

“The resolution would be a long-range authority which, if wisely used, would 
aid in the solution of the world refugee problem by cooperation with the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees and by negotiation with other nations 
to obtain a fair distribution of the refugees among the various countries. 

“The supervision and control retained by Congress in the resolution could 
prevent overburdening of our country and undermining of our basic national 
origin policy. 

“The resolution, apparently, has many adherents in Congress, and no doubt 
would be approved by the President. It fits in with his proclamation issued in 
May 1959, designating the year beginning July 1, 1959, as the Refugee Year in 
this country. It pledges the support of our Government and asks all citizens to 
aid the privately organized U.S. Committee for Refugees and the many vol- 
untary agencies active in the refugee field. ' 

“The proclamation was issued after a resolution, submitted by the United 
Kingdom and sponsored by the United States and seven other countries, was 
adopted by the General Assembly of the United Nations in 1958 had created the 
World Refuge Year. It encourages each member to cooperate in whatever way 
deemed most suitable to help solve the refugee problem. The only “no” votes 
were cast by the Communist-bloe nations 

“The primary targets for 1959 and 1960 of the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees are to help the 9,000 refugees of European origin in China 
find new lands, and to settle all the tens of thousands of refugees who have been 
living in camps in Europe for 10 years or more. 


“THE REFUGEE PROBLEM 


“Since 1945 our Government has spent well over a billion dollars on various aid 
programs for refugees, and has taken in more than three quarters of a million of 
men, women, and children under special refugee programs. In addition, tens of 
thousands of refugees were among the immigrants admitted in regular course to 
our country since 1945. Other countries, also, have aided in such programs and 
accepted tens of thousands of refugees as immigrants. 

“The problem of refugees still remains with us as a terrifying result of war, 
the crushing tyranny of some countries over the minds and bodies of human 
beings, and the modern means of travel that facilitate overland escape from areas 
of war and oppression. So vast is the number that the count no longer includes 
the 12 million East Germans and Sudeten Germans, etc., who have fled to free 
Germany and those still arriving at the incredible rate of 2,000 a week, as all of 
them have full rights and privileges of German citizenship, and are economically 
integrated shortly after their arrival. Also, the count does not include the 15 
million refugees in Pakistan and India, as they are citizens of the countries in 
which they reside. According to the most reliable estimates, there are presently 
about 2,350,000 unassimilated refugees. 

“Of these nearly 1 million are Arab refugees from Israel, and a million Chinese 
refugees from Red China who are in the British possession of Hong Kong. There 
are 210,000 Algerian refugees, and 100,000 escapees from behind the Iron Curtain 
still in Europe, many yet in camps after nearly 20 years. European refugees still 
in Communist China number 9,000; Tibetan refugees in India more than 10,000; 
refugees from the Middle East about 5,000. On all of the refugees the sun never 
sets. 

“Many tens of thousands of them are in hovels and camps, where comfort and 
hope are scarce, where the faces of the grown are withered and children never 
smile.” 

Mr. Water. The next witness is Monsignor Swanstrom. 

Monsignor Swansrrom. Mr. Congressman, I have a number of my 
colleagues and associates I would like to have up here with me. 

Mr. Water. You do not need them, Monsignor, but they may come 
up with you if you wish. We shall be pleased to have them, 
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STATEMENT OF MSGR. EDWARD E. SWANSTROM, EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR, CATHOLIC RELIEF SERVICES-NATIONAL CATHOLIC 
WELFARE, AND CHAIRMAN OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF 
VOLUNTARY AGENCIES FOR FOREIGN SERVICE, INC. 


Monsignor Swanstrom. Mr. Chairman, [ am Msgr. Edward 
E. Swanstrom, executive director, Catholic Relief Services-National 
Catholic Welfare Conference and chairman of the American Couneil 
of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Services, Inc. I have been asked 
by the officers of the Migration and Refugee Problems Committee of 
the American Council to present a statement which has the unanimous 
support of the 28-member private organizations working in the field 
of refugees and resettlement that m: ake up that committee. 

The following organizations, members of the Migration and Refuges 
Problems Committee of the American Council of Voluntary Agencies 
for Foreign Service, Inc., subscribe to the statement: 


American Baptist Relief. 

American Council for Judaism Philanthropic Fund, Inc 

American Friends of Russian Freedom, Inc. 

American Friends Service Committee, Inc. 

American Fund for Czechoslovak Refugees, Inc. 

American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, Inc. 

American National Committee to Aid Homeless Armenians (ANCHA). 

American ORT Federation, Ine. 

Brethren Service Commission. 

Catholic Relief Services—National Catholic Welfare Conference, Inc. 

Church World Service, Inc. 

Cooperative for American Relief Everywhere, Inc. (CARE). 

Co-ordinated Hungarian Relief, Inc. 

General Council of the Assemblies of God—Foreign Service Committee. 

Hadassah, The Women’s Zionist Organization of America, Inc.; Hadassah 
Medical Relief Association, Inc. 

International Rescue Committee, Inc. 

Jami ’at al Islam, Inc. 

Lutheran Immigration Service 

Mennonite Central Committee, Inc. 

Polish American Immigration and Relief Committee, Inc. 

Salvation Army, The. 

Selfhelp of Emigres from Central Europe, Inc. 

Tolstoy Foundation, Inc. 

United Friends of Needy and Displaced People of Yugoslavia, Inc. 

United Hias Service, Inc. 

United Lithuanian Relief Fund of America, Inc. 

United Ukrainian American Relief Committee, Inc. 

World University Service. 

Before proceeding to the statement, I feel that it is most appro- 
priate at this time to recognize and commend U.S. leadership on be- 
half of refugees which has been demonstrated by governmental and 
private action over the past 15 years since World War II. It is indeed 
appropriate that a review of this picture should be made during this 
World Refugee Year. 

With me today are executives of several of the organizations com- 
prising the Migration and Refugee Problems Committee of the Amer- 
ican Council. They are available should you wish to direct. specific 
questions to them. I should like to introduce: Mr. James MacCracken, 
chairman, Migration and Refugee Problems Committee, American 
Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service, director of im- 
migration services, Church World Service, “Inc.; Mr. Vernon F. Berg- 
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strom, director, Lutheran Immigration Service; Mr. James P. Rice, 
executive director, United Hias Service, Inc.; Miss Alexandra Tol- 
stoy, president, Mrs. Tatiana Schaufuss, executive and oversea direc- 
tor, Tolstoy Foundation, Ine.; Mr. Richard F. Smith, director of 
refugee and migration services, American Friends Service Commit- 
tee, Inc. ; Mr. Peter Wagner, president, United Friends of Needy and 
Disp: aced People of Y ugosh: avia, Ine. oa 

Lalso have with me my very good friend, Judge Juvenal Marchisio, 
president of the American Committee on Italian Migration, who has 
just returned with a soul-stirring story of persons still languishing 
in Tunisia, I was very much touched by the report he gave this year 
before the U.S. Committee. 

Mr. Chairman, World Refugee Year cosponsored by the United 
States is nearing conclusion without the benefit of the important 
legislation which is needed for the admission of re fugees, escapees, 
the home ‘less, and displ: wed. 

Mr. Wavrer. I think at this point | might say we usually do not 
legislate without complete inquiry, and it was not until last fall that 
Members of Congress were able to ascertain what the real problem 
was. We obtained the figures from the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees, but after we received them an attempt was 
made by an agency of our Government to contradict the statement 
which I made. which was mere ‘ly a statement of figures, and an accu- 
rate statement. In addition to that in the first part of the year we 
have in the Congress many pressing problems. So I do not think you 
can legitimately complain about our not acting promptly. This is 
first order of business after this committee finished its work on the 
eivil rights bill. 

Monsignor Swansrrom. I would like to digress from my prepared 
statement for a second because I heard you discuss the figures before. 

According to a chart that has been pre pared by the State Depart- 
ment in conjunction with the High Commissioner for Refugees, the 
Director of the Intergovernmental Committee for European Migra 
tion, and officials of the U.S. escapee program, the ‘V estimate there are 
130,000 refugees in camp and out of camp in Europe, and that of that 
number 41,000 desire to emigrate to the United States. 

We recently held a meeting of the representatives of our own or 
ganization in Geneva, and they came up with the figures of 10,000 
refugees in these various countries of Kurope and the Far East who 
would desire to emigrate to the United States. So the figure is a little 
high. That includes 7,800 from the Far East, but the figures com- 
piled by those three organizations were roughly 24,380 in Austria: 
33,000 In France; 38,000 in Germany ; 8,000 in Greece; 8,000 in Italy: 
8,000 in other Western European countries; 1,700 in the Middle East; 
and 7,800 in the Far East, not all of whom wish to emigrate, but they 
estimate there are about 41,000 who desire to emigrate to the United 
States. 

(The following tables were submitted by Monsignor Swanstrom:) 


AMERICAN COUNCIL OF VOLUNTARY AGENCIES FOR FOREIGN SERVICE, INC.., 
New York, N.Y., March 21, 1960. 
To: Members of the Migration and Refugee Problems Committee. 
From: Etta Deutsch, secretary. 
We have received from the Department of State an official statement con- 
taining statistics of nonsettled refugees, which have been collated by the 
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United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees; U.S. escape program and 
the Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration. 
These statistical tables have been reproduced and are sent to you, herein 
for your information. 
NONSETTLED REFUGEES 


The attached tables represent the latest available figures as of January 
1960. These figures have been agreed among the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees, the Director of the Intergovernmental Committee for 
European Migration and the responsible officials of the U.S. escape program, 

By far the most significant table is table I, which includes refugees within 
the mandate of the High Commissioner for Refugees. Table II, while necessary 
for a complete picture, consists for the most part of persons who are in quite 
different situations from those in table I. Almost all of the 18,200 persons 
listed under “Germany” in table II, are serving in non-German military labor 
service units. They are, therefore, not nonsettled refugees until they get dis. 
charged from the labor service units. Nearly all of the 14,000 listed under 
“Eastern European Refugees” are Jews still behind the Iron Curtain (mostly 
in Rumania and Bulgaria) who have end visas for Israel, but who are 
only being allowed to come out at a slow pace. Most of the remaining persons 
listed in table II are Yugoslavs. 

For purposes of considering possible refugee legislation, therefore, table J, 
rather than tables II or III, should be considered most significant. 


TABLE I.—Nonsettled refugees within the mandate of UNHCR—Estimates as at 
Dee. 31, 1959 


Ir O { Number of 
total 
nhand Hand H r 
i cap ij 
Austria 4, 354 3, 030 12, Om T { 28 Q my 
France s 22, OAM 11. 000 iH 5 iy 
Germany 000 nM 18. OOM ¥ 
Greece ( { { ¥ x s 1. 2m 
Italy E 2. 30K l ( 4 (MM 7 - x 
Other Western Eur ypean 
countries 7. OK 1. oy R (x 5 iy 
Middle East ?__. mK uy 1 TOK (y) 
Far East 5. 7K > 10% ann Sim 
Total 2 OOO 10. 000 73. (KK ux ] wn $1. 000 
1 Based on data supplied by USEP 


t 


2 Iran, Jordan, Lebanon, Turkey, and UAR 


TABLE II.—Nonsettled refugees not within the mandate of UNHCR but eligible 
for assistance from either USEP or ICEM—Estimates as at Dec. 31, 1959 


In camp Out of camp ! Number of 

total de- 

Total iring to 

Nonhandi Handi- Nonhandi- Hand emigrate 

capped capped capped capped 
Austria __ : - 2, 000 1, 000 300 100 33 400 1, 400 
France...__._- ; i ‘ , , 300 300 300 
Germany ; : 18, 200 18, 200 9, 200 
Greece 300 100 300 
Italy_.. 21,000 2, 500 100 3, 600 3, 600 
Other Western European 

countries a) 20) 200 
Eastern European refugees 14, 000 14, 000 14, 000 
Total _. , 3, 000 1, 000 35, 800 200 40, 000 29, 000 


1 The majority of these are refugees currently serving in non-German military labor service units, Jewish 
refugees from Eastern Europe, and Yugoslav refugees not under the mandate of the High Commissioner 

2 2,000 other refugees are shown as outside camps, because they are living in reception or transit centers 
not considered as camps by UNHCR 

3 Includes 2,400 ethnic German and foreign refugees who have acquired Austrian citizenship, 
settled. 2,200 of this category are still living in refugee camps. 
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TABLE III.—AIIl nonsettled refugees consolidation 


In camp Out of camp | Number of 
— ineaieiaiaiiibasmaniatel total 
| | Total desiring to 
Nonhandi- Handi- Nonhandi-| Handi- | emigrate 
| capped capped capped | capped 

eee . a .|———$—$_$$_$ $$ — | $$$} ___ 
IR, .casceseues 6, 350 4, 030 12 2, 300 | 5, 100 27, 730 | 10, 180 
France.- d tot » 300 11, 000 33, 300 5, 300 
Germany .----- 5, 000 5, 200 36, 200 10, 000 | 56, 400 | 15, 900 
Greece... -- $0 420 4, 800 3, 500 9, 070 1, 620 
Italy.- 3, 300 1, 350 5, 500 | 1, 600 11, 750 9, 300 

Other Western European | 
countries ua 7, 200 | 1, 000 8, 200 | 5, 200 
Fastern European refugees ay ; 14, 000 |_.__- Io 14, 000 14, 000 
Middle East ana dakmimalai eS 800 | 900 | 1, 700 700 
Far East 5, 700 2, 100 | 7, 800 | 7, 800 
Es cows pen 15, 000 | 11, 000 108, 800 | 35, 200 | 170, 000 | 70, 000 

| 





Mr. Watrer. I have in my hand a chart handed to me by High 
Commissioner Lindt. 

In Austria the ICEM count was 10,359, the High Commissioner’s 
estimate was 12,500. 

In Italy the ICE M registration was 5,394, and the High Commis- 
sioner’s estimate was 8,000, And then we have no ICEM count in 
Germany but we have the estimate of the High Commissioner at 
5,000, in Greece 1,000, and in other Western European countries 4,000. 

After I publicly stated these figures on July 15, 1959, the State 
Departme nt attempted to have the ICEM administration contradict 
me because these were not large enough. They wanted bigger num- 
bers. And of course they could not contradict me because they had 
collaborated in the presentation of these figures. Now they come 
along with additional figures and say 41,000. I have that last chart. 
[ have not had a chance to have it analyzed but certainly we ought to 
direct our attention to the basic purpose of getting rid of camps. 

If I may be permitted to digress for a moment, I want to say that 
the greatest contribution to the integration of refugees that I know of 
has been made by your organization out in Hong Kong. It seems to 
me that there you have pointed the way to how something could be 
done to bring about a solution of a proble m. It isa magnificent effort 
and it is thrilling to those who know about it. I certainly want to 
congratulate you. 

Monsignor Swanstrom. I think that is generally true of the volun- 
tary agencies all over the world. We have been trying to integrate 
millions of refugees variously estimated from 15 million to 40 million. 
I guess there are 20 million all over the world who need help from 
somebody. We are trying to boil it down to those who desire to emi- 
grate. There is something wrong somewhere because in our own 
offices in Europe we have 15,989 registered plus 5,690 whom at the 
moment we are working on their migration to one country or another, 
roughly about 21,000 people. 

So it seems to me that the High Commissioner’s figures are a little 
low. But I think it behooves us to try to get from all these sources 
the exact figures. 

May I proceed, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Water. Yes. Excuse me. 

Monsignor Swanstrom. My colleagues among member private re- 
lief agencies represented on the Migration and Refugee Problems 
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Committee of the American Council of Voluntary Agencies for For- 
elgn Service, join me in the firm belief that such legislation is vital, 
The United States has consistently provided important leadership in 
alleviating hardship and suffering among refugees around the world, 
It, therefore, would be tragic were World Refugee Year—whicl has 
had great recognition and commensurate activity in many nations— 
to pass without appropriate legislative support action in the United 
States of America. I know, as you say, it takes time to bring these 
things about, but it would be tragic if there were no legislative sup- 
port action in the United States of America this year. 

Some of the major agencies, members of our committee, have 
strongly urged that all refugees admitted to this country be accorded 
permanent visas. As a group they will adhere to this principle, 
Participation in this statement therefore in no way invalidates or 
withdraws their previous statements of record on refugee admission 
on a visa basis. 

Mr. Waurer. May I ask under what handicap are the refugees ad- 
mitted on parole? They cannot become a citizen in less than 5 years 
anyway. 

Monsignor Swanstrom. I am one of those who believe that they are 
rather satisfactory on a parole basis. Many of my colleagues fee! 
maybe it lessens their status to bring them in the United States on a 
trial basis. If they are worth coming here and we are ready to ae- 
cept them, why not grant them a visa / 

There have been many arguments put forth on both sides. But 
they feel, generally, in principle they would like to see them admitted 
on a visa basis and I would too, as a matter of fact. I was one of 
those who at the beginning wanted to see the Hungarian refugees 
admitted on a visa basis. 

Mr. Watrer. I saw them granted visas within 55 seconds. This 
included screening, medical examination, and everything else, 55 sec- 
onds. I stood in Vienna and watched it at our consulate. 

Monsignor Swanstrom. You and I have talked about it before. 

Mr. Warrer. The unfortunate part of it is that when they issued 
visas they gave one to the most reprehensible criminal in all of Europe, 
a man responsible for the murder of thousands of Jews, and he came 
to the United States on a permanent visa. If he had come in on 
parole he would have been picked up when the facts were known and 
sent back to Europe. That was only one case. There are literally 
hundreds of them. 

Monsignor Swanstrom. The point I want to make is that although 
some of our agencies have endorsed House Joint Resolution 397, with 
appropriate modifications, our committee still prefers to see perma- 
nent authorization for visa admission of refugees. 

If it is the will of our Congress to enact such legislation on a 
parole basis, we would however suggest the following amendments: 

We urge that the definition as used in section 15 of Publie Law 85- 
316 be used as a basis for eligibility for admission with the follow- 
ing modifications: 


(a) The term refugee-escapee means any alien who, because of persecution, 
or fear of persecution, on account of race, religion, political opinion, or na- 
tionality, has fled or shall flee or shall have been displaced from (a) any Com- 
munist, Communist-dominated or Communist oecupied area or (6b) from any 
country within the general area of the Middle East, and who cannot return to 
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such area or to such country, on account of race, religion, political opinion or 
nationality and is out of his usual place of abode and is not firmly resettled. 

You will notice we added the words “nationality and is out of his 
usual place of abode and is not firmly resettled.” 

(b) In defining the Middle Fast, the definition contained in paragraph (ce) (2) 
of section 15 should be amended as follows: ‘‘For the purpose of this section, the 
term ‘general area of the Middle East’ means the area between and including 
(1) Tunisia on the west.” 

You will note we have substituted the word “Tunisia” for “Libya.” 

The addition of the word “nationality” to the prior formulation is 
based on the need to include within this group all persons such as 
Italian nationals, many of whom had to leave Tunisia and who are 
now living in Italy—some in refugee camps. As is so often the case 
in nev ly independ mt countries, the Government believes it has to 
provide for its own nationals. Thus, persons of foreign nationality 
are suddenly deprived of livelihood. The Italian nationals were, in 
effect, displaced following the creation of the new state. I do not 
know if any of the members of the committee have seen it, but if you 
visit among the nationals in the north African countries we have all 
see some tragic situations. It is tragie the way they are being’ 
treated. They are deprived of all means of earning a livelihood. 
The only opportunity they have for earning a living is to get out of the 
country. In order to meet this type of problem, it is therefore be- 
lieved that humanitarian purposes will be met in adding the word 
“nationality and extending the geographical area of the Middle East 
to include ‘Tunisia. 

The agencies feel very strongly that U.S. legislation on refugees 
should be limited to persons within the mandate of the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees. Hence this provision should be 
eliminated. The U.S. Government has long since accepted the con- 
cept of de facto refugee. Such examples of de facto refugees have 
been: Greek, Italian, and German refugees; earthquake victims of 
Portuguese nationality in the Azores and Dutch refugees from Indo- 
nesia, and Egyptian escapees who were technically entitled to the 
nationality of other count ries. 

We strongly support the omission of a dateline for eligibility, as in 
House Joint Resolution 397. It is our belief that it is vital in consid- 
ering the problem of refugees, to remember that overnight, people can 
become refugees and that they can tlee or be forced to flee, with or 
without documents. We have but to remember the historic flight 
from Hungary when thousands, taking their lives in their hands, 
crossed the border to find temporary asylum in Austria and Yugo- 
slavia. Later, others “fled” without whatever document was avail- 
able when it was impossible to pass the borders which were mined and 
guarded by machinegun emplacements. During this World Refugee 
Year and beyond, we must concern ourselves not only about the ref- 
ugee who had filed as of the date of the enactment of a bill but also 
those in the categories previously mentioned who might flee thereafter. 

We note with great satisfaction that provision was made by the 
enactment of Public Law 86—253 for extension of admission of aliens 
afflicted with tuberculosis under appropriate safeguards along with 
their families. The implementation of this provision has been smooth 
and effective. We commend to the committee the concept of U.S. 
assistance in the area of difficult-to-resettle families, so as to make pos- 
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sible admission of a share of those refugees who would otherwise be 
unable to come to the United States. 

Sometimes it disturbs me to hear that all these other countries, Seap. 
dinavian countries, have taken difficult-to-resettle cases. All of yg 
have taken difficult-to-resettle cases, but we feel it would be an indies. 
tion of great charity and understanding on the part of the United 
States if we were more liberal in bringing in those cases that are hard 
to settle. 

Mr. Chairman, in summation we reaffirm our fear lest inaction at 
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this time would result in an erroneous impression that during the | 


course of World Refugee Year the United States and the American 


people had in some measure lost their concern for human beings and | 


their sense of genuine compassion for fellow men in need of their help, 

It is a pleasure to present this statement with the unanimous agree. 
ment of all the agencies. 

I am sure that there are some questions which you may want to ask 
us and all of these men around the table and some of those whom ] 
mentioned who are sitting in the room, who have had all these years of 
experience, who would be glad to comment. 

Mr. Water. The chairman of this committee, Mr. Celler, had in- 
tended to make a statement this morning, but as you know, he has 
been concerned with this civil rights legislation, since we reported it 


out of this committee. Of course, it was the Celler bill. Mr. Celler | 


has been very busy and could not be here. slowever, I have his state- 
ment and I am happy to say that he is for the bill that we introduced, 
His statement will be made a part of the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT BY HON. EMANUEL CELLER, CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON THE .J UDICTIARY, 
HowsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE Stati 
oF NEW YORK 


It is well that the subcommittee is continuing its exploration to achieve the 
best possible remedy to the problem of the refugee. In an effort to come closer 
to achieving a solution, I introduced H.R. 4336 which provides for the admission 
of 50,000 refugees within a 2-year period. However, if House Joint Resolution 
397, introduced by Mr. Walter, can, in the opinion of the committee more ef- 
fectively reach the objective, I shall abide by that decision. The refugee, em 
broiled and entangled in this game of political ideologies and hostilities, cannot 
bring himself ever to believe that the world of generosity and humanity is gone 
Even a bomb-shattered building or a ripped railroad track is repaired—why 
not a human being? We have made peace treaties, we have agreed to negotiate 
at summits, we have established war claim commissions, we have shifted allies, 
and yet we have not been able, despite all of the excellent legislation on refugees 
heretofore enacted, to clear up this relatively uncomplicated problem of the 
refugees. 

am not saying that we have not done a fair share of the work to be done 
under the displaced person acts and under the subsequent refugee acts. What 
I am saying is that it is time to put an end toa festering sore. This we can 
do with one final effort. 

The figures submitted by the High Commissioner for Refugees and agreed to 
by the Director of the Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration and 
the officials of the U.S. escapee program reveal that there are a total of 70,000 
refugees including handicapped and nonhandicapped and living in countries like 
Austria, France, Germany, Greece, in the middle European countries, and in 
the Far East. These include “in camp” and “out-of-camp” refugees. 

In setting the figure of 50,000, I have also spelled out that this is not a man- 
datory figure, so that responsible officials may, with that figure as a ceiling 
should the need prove less have sufficient flexibility to act accordingly. 
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You will note that in section 2 I have provided that no more than 5,000 
special nonquota immigrant visas may be issued to the hard-core cases. It is 
primarily a waiver provision so that a portion of the handicapped would be 
given a measure of help as well. These, as you know, are the hardest cases to 
resettle and they then become the double victims of circumstances that were far 
peyond their control. 

I have set all of these provisions within the framework of existing law. I 
see no need to establish any new agency or commission to cope with the problem. 
I believe it can be done expeditiously using the same machinery we use today 
with our immigration law. There is no need to complicate, no need to create 
special and additional authority. 

This is World Refugee Year. The unfailing humanity of the American people 
will act, as it always has acted when the need arose, and will be happy to 
contribute to the successful completion of this special year. This is not a 
major task ; it only wants doing. 

I submit for the record the tables on refugees I referred to today. Thank 
you, gentlemen. I appreciate this opportunity of appearing before you in 
behalf of my bill, H.R. 4336. 


NONSETTLED REFUGEES 


The attached tables represent the latest available figures as of January 
1960. These figures have been agreed among the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees, the Director of the Intergovernmental Committee for 
European Migration and the responsible officials of the U.S. escapee program. 

By far the most significant table is table I, which includes refugees within 
the mandate of the High Commissioner for Refugees. Table II, while neces- 
sary for a complete picture, consists for the most part of persons who are in 
quite different situations from those in table I. Almost all of the 18,200 per 
sons listed under “Germany” in table II are serving in non-German military 
labor service units. They are, therefore, not “nonsettled refugees” until they 
get discharged from the labor service units. Nearly all of the 14,000 listed 
under “Eastern European refugees” are Jews still behind the Iron Curtain 
(mostly in Rumania and Bulgaria) who have end visas for Israel, but who are 
only being allowed to come out at a slow pace. Most of the remaining persons 
listed in table II are Yugoslavs. 

For purposes of considering possible refugee legislation, therefore, table I, 
rather than tables II or III, should be considered most significant. 


TABLE I.—Nonsettled refugees within the mandate of | NHCR—Estimates as at 
Dec. 31, 1959 


In « Pp Out of camp Number 
} of total 
i ] € ing 
N ‘ if 1 Ni d Hand | emigrate 
( a ( 1M 
Austria... 4, 35 3, 030 12, 000 5, 000 24, 380 &, 780 
France J 22, 000 11, 000 33, 000 5, 000 
Germany 5. 000 aM) 18, 000 10, 000 38, 200 | 6, 700 
Greece 25) 1) 1 500 3. 500 8,770 | 1, 320 
Italy _. 2. 300 1. 354 3. 000 1, 500 8 150 5, 700 
Other Western European 

countri¢ 7, 000 1, 000 &. 000 5. 000 
Middle East 2__. 800 900 1, 700 700 
Far East 5 700 2.100 7, 800 7, 800 
I 12, («x 10, Om 73, 000 35, 000 130, 000 41, 000 


1 Based on data supplied by USEP 
+ Tran, Jordan, Lebanon, Turkey, and UAR 
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TABLE II. Vonsettled re fugees not awithin the mandate of UNHCR t i eligibly 


for assistance from either USEP or ICR M—BRHstimates as of Dee. 31, 1959 
' 
| | | 
In camp Out of camp Number 
it 
| me 7 
ul Ha No H igrate 
| - " 
Austri ( ( 1" 
Fr ‘ ‘ 
Cr g WK s » 
(fr Y 
Italy “ \ 
Other We rm I ) 
untries 
} tern Fi "| { , 
t ] 
‘ Ai Ty 
he majority of t ; " 
refuge om Eastern | 1. & . 
Include » 400 et G ‘ 
ynsettled » 200) t t ! ¢ 1} 
2 000 ot f ‘ | beca 
i ’ 
TABLE III 1// nonsettled refugees consolidat 
| ‘) 
\ Ha D I 
\ ; ( 4 . 
k i” ¥ 
‘7 ‘ “ 1 iu 7 uy 
rreece ) 1 SK ‘ At 
I 4 a ' 
O We Eu 
countries iM ‘ . 4 ox 
I ter Eur , ] 1 (WM " + on 
lidd Ea mi “ M “iy | 
| 
Far I uM sii wi 
Lota ‘ q % SUM 4 vy 


Mr. Water. Monsignor, if this legislation is enacted, it is presumed 
that the voluntary agencies would participate in the processing of the | 
refugee-escapees and it is also presumed that the voluntary agencies 
will once again contract with USEP for additional money at great 
cost to the taxpayers. 


We have received some heures pertaining to contracts entered into 
between the U.S. Escapee Program and voluntary agencies for ren- 
dering certain sery Ces to refugees. ‘These are sumple abstr icts and [ 
think it is appropriate to place them inthe record at this point 
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(The figures referred to follow :) 


Contracts, NCWC—1957, Austria 


Total of 8 contracts ne 


Total of services___- eeseinebesitncie ceeds dee ae ee 273, 811. 95 
Supplies and equipment wl dias lp at ae td $44, 041. 50 
TEN OE OGUROMINOING | six ost oo. cne'n aan week wees ones 125, 642, 19 
Room and board - aa eee 
Food__- ita eee 2, 365. 97 
Clothing —- vit 36, O76. 21 
Lodging - ; ; ‘a doch eiettean cake 17, 798..17 
Medical and rental__. le ial aati ie as Tain 14, 581. 43 
Amenities ____- as 2, 334. 87 
Miscellaneous emergency assist ince 2, TO8. 76 
Program expenses and administrative overhe ad (sal: iries, travel, 

per diem, office upkeep) ~~~ ‘ Weercase a eee rres wi 280, 701. 89 


{Emphasis supplied.] 


Contracts, NCWC—1959, Austria 


Total of 4 contracts . itaibouhicaaeaeee $551, 400 
Total of services eae : ; 349, 309 
Supplies and equipment (visa procurement )-—~-----~- $41, 921 
Visa procurement__--_...--.-.-. ER ee ae ee _... 80,000 
Feeding of escapees - 40,788 
Medical and dental (integration and visa) \ .... 20,500 
Amenities : aed 6, 000 
Room and board_- er 7 ai enamine 5, 100 
Integration __-_ ‘ : ‘awitticusissiae’ i 
Program expenses and administrative overhead (salaries, travel, per 
diem, office upkeep) ‘ iaianhwciteel aitbbdnksentbe 202, 091 


[Emphasis supplied. } 


Mr. Water. Do you have any questions, Mr. Feighan / 

Mr. Ferouan. I have no questions at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

Monsignor Swanstrom. Inasmuch as you decided not to include ref- 
erence to USEP in this hearing, we have not filed anything with you. 
Incidentally, some of these agencies might like to file with you cer- 
tain statements. 

Mr. Suirn. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a couple of questions at this 
point ? 

Mr. Watrrer. You m: Ly proce eed. 

Mr. Smiru. I believe I have the same figures in front of me from 
which you quoted, Monsignor, and as I look at them, on the 41,000 
figure, 5,000 of them are not in Austria, France, Germany, Greece, 
or Italy. They are in other Western Kuropean countries. So, we 
are not primarily concerned with them. IT think 700 of them came 
from Iran, Jordan, Syria, Turkey and we are not concerned with that 
group. 

Monsignor Swanstrom. Except, if you accept our suggestion for a 
modification, it would include the Middle East. 

Mr. Smiru. I just want to confine it to these figures for the moment. 

Then, there are 7,800 of them who are White Russians in Hong 
Kong. 

Monsignor Swanstrrom. They are not all White Russians. 

Mr. Smiru. Well, primarily they ‘yare. At least, they are Europeans 
inthe Far East ? 

Monsignor Swanstrom. Yes, sit 
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Mr. Smiru. So, if you subtract 13,500 from the total of 41,000, we 
end up with 27,500 that are in or out of the camps in Europe, ag J 
referred to? 

Monsignor Swanstrom. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smirn. And, of that group I understand there are 12,000 in 
camps as nonhandicapped and about 10,000 that are in camps who are 
referred to as handicapped ¢ 

Monsignor Swanstrom. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smiryu. You mentioned that the 41,000, or all of them, wanted 
to come to the United States. 

Upon what do you base that statement ? 

Monsignor Swanstrom. I correct myself if I said that. They would 
like to emigrate some place else. 

Mr. Smirn. Let us limit it to the 27,500 that wish to emigrate who 
are in Austria, France, Germany, Greece, or Italy as refugees. 

How many of those 27,500 including the part that are handicapped 
and the part that are not handicapped do you think the United States 
should take ? 

Monsignor Swanstrom. About one-third or 9,000 or 10,000. 

Mr. SmirnH. One-third or 9,000 or 10,000 ? 

Monsignor Swanstrom. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smiru. Let us assume that all of those do not wish to emigrate, 
Of those under the Iligh Commissioner’s mandate how many wish to 
come to the United States ? 

Monsignor Swanstrom. You are boiling this down to refugees un- 
der the High Commissioner’s mandate ? 

Mr. Smiru. That is what I am attempting to do. 

Monsignor Swanstrrom. But all of us who have been working with 
these refugees these many years feel that you should go much broader 
than that. 

Mr. Smirn. I understand your position on that, but our resolution 
refers to those under the mandate of the High Commissioner and 
we can’t take two problems at once. 

Monsignor Swanstrom. I pray and beseech you to extend that and 
broaden it. 

Mr. Surrn. Assuming we do not, and of those under the mandate 
and those you wish to extend it to that are not under the mandate— 
take first those under the mandate, how many should we take ? 

Monsignor Swanstrom. About one-third is a fair share. 

Mr. Smirn. One-third of those that wish to come or one-third of 
the total ? 

Monsignor Swanstrom. No: one-third of those who wish to come 
and would be eligible to. 

Mr. Smirn. Let us assume that 10,000 of them do not wish to come 
to the United States or do not wish to emigrate, but they want to 
stay and get resettled. A lot of them are old. 

Monsignor Swanstrrom. Mr. Congressman, we are presently proc- 
essing about 5,000 people for Canada and Australian. If it were 
known that there was an opportunity to come to the United States, 
most of them would ask to be allowed to come to the United States. 

Mr. Smitu. That is just the problem I am driving at. In other 
words, if we open it up to all of them, they will sit until such time as 
we get them all, and will not the other countries cease to cooperate! 
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Monsignor Swansrrom. It does not happen in practice. We have 
steady movements to Aust ralia, Canada, and South America—all of 
us—every day. 

Mr. Smiru. But the record over the years shows that the people 
we take run millions more than all the other countries put together ; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Rice. Not millions, Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smiru. Well, hundreds of thousands at least. 

Mr. Water. What would be the attitude of Australia in view of 
the fact that they are making every effort to increase their popula- 
tion: as a matter of fact, to the extent that not too long ago one of 
the Australian officials came to me and said he hoped I would not 
introduce the bill I had in mind making immigration from Aus- 
tralia to the United States in the same numbers as our immigration 
to Australia which is about 2,000 Americans annually. He said that 
they are making a drive for people and hoped that we would not 
do this because “this would ike people away from them and they 
wanted everyone they could get. 

If we encourage people to come to the United States that are badly 
needed in setting up a bastion in the Pacific against the movement 
of communism into the south of Asia, what attitude would Aus- 
tralia have? 

Have you bothered to ask them ? 

Monsignor Swanstrom. I would like to keep the record straight: 
No one sitting around the table here minimizes at all the extent of 
the U.S. effort and the wonderful job we have done in helping these 
large numbers of people to resettle. We can all be proud of that— 
Government and private interests—but we do feel there is still an 
acute problem of a certain number of refugees in Europe who should 
be given an SRPORTUREA to immigrate this year to some place— 
Canada, Australia, or the United States—and we are continuing our 
efforts to help them i get to these other countries. We do that in 
conjunction with the Intergovernmental Committee, but we still feel 
it would be desirable to give an additional number an opportunity 
to come to the United States. 

Within the past 6 weeks I believe—I used the words “6 weeks” 
because I do not know the exact date—Australia, under the urging 
of its World Refugee Year Committee, has agreed to double the 
number of refugees it agreed to admit to Australia this year. 

Mr. Warrer. Of course, you know that Australia will take every- 
body it can get. 

Monsignor Swanstrom. Well, Mr. Congressman, I base my state- 
ment upon the information which T have. I do not think that is 
true. They have certain classifications which they accept. 

Mr. Warrer. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Cuentr. What is the hard core, Mr. Smith? You were over 
there and saw these people in these camps and you have filed a report 
with the aiandtee tal I have forgotten for the moment the number 
of the hard core, of those that were sick, disabled, and handicapped 
and those with whom everyone seemed to be in sympathy and under- 
standing, but who readily admitted that they probably would not 
leave or would not want to leave these cs amps? 

Mr. Smirn. I think the figure was about 13,700, if my figures are 
correct. My information was that 13,700 that are nonemigrable for 
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| 





various reasons were referred to as hard core. The definition of 

what a hard core case is is one that we can argue, but basically be- 

cause of age, members of the Communist Party, those with criminal | a 

records, health reasons, and the like. be 
Monsignor Swansrrom. Mr. Smith, if I m: iy add one more thing, 

we were ti ilking about the refugees being within the High Commis. | m 

sioner’s mandate. It has been estimated by the same sources [ quoted | 0 


before that there are actually about 160,000 nonsettled refugees in the | s 
varliitd ctasittiee Of E urope. | T 

Mr. Smirn. 160,000 or 130,000? I 

Monsignor Sw ae: 160,000, 70,000 of whom would like to emj- | p 
grate someplac e else, but they include certain groups who at the p pres. | 
ent time are working for the U.S. Army, the non-German military | 
labor service unit, certain Jewish refugees from Eastern E urope and | tl 
those Yugoslav refugees not under the ‘mandate of the High Commis. | 
sioner and also some German ethnic refugees. 

Mr. Smirn. We were talking about the camps in Europe we want |! 
to close. Weare talking about 27,500 people according to the figures | | 
I have received from everyone, and I think there is uniform agreement \ 
on that figure. t 

Monsignor Swanstrrom. Yes, sir. ( 

Mr. Smirn. Of which 13,700 fall into this hard core classification ( 


you speak of. 

o, there are two figures. The hard core is a separate group of fig : 
ures. Now, I am eliminating 13,500 in the Far East and 700 in the | 
Middle East and 5,000 in other Western European countries. These 
are figures as of December 31, 1959, on which I think there is uniform 


agreement. ' 
Mr. Moore. When the 27,500 figure is used, are we to give any atten 
tion to those that are pers ible for various reasons ¢ 
Mr. Sairnu. Only from the standpoint of the breakdown of the | 


handicapped 2nd nonhandicapped that are in camps and the number 
in and out of the camps. 
Monsignor Swanstrom. We think of those outside of the camps as 


wellasincamps. We have many living with families nS 
Mr. Sirn. But, you have visited these camps, have you not! , 


Monsignor Swanstrom. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sairu. Do you not from a humanitarian standpoint think the 
first thing to do is to get rid of those camps and give those people 
ac ‘hance? 

Monsignor Swansrrom. Yes. Last summer I was in Bari and they 
were making ready to receive these Italian refugees from Tunisia. 
They were the fourth group of refugees coming into that camp. As 
they were coming in, the old Hungarians were going out and, before 
that, the old DP re ‘fugees were the: ‘re. But, since the end of the war 
and with the living conditions—you know damp, dark and dirty—it is 
a disgrace to all of civilization that those people have had to be there. 

Mr. Watrer. That is the thing which I think we ought to direct 
our attention to and that is what this committee has in mind. 

Did you attend a meeting in New York last summer at which some- 
one from the State Department stated that “Even though we have this 
parole provision in the Walter bill, your organization should not pay 
attention to it: the Justice Department would not have anything to do 
with it anyway /” 
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Monsignor Swansrrom. I was not at that meeting, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make this comment in 
association with the statement made by Monsignor Swanstrom in 
behalf of my organization, 

We certainly agree that the elimination of the camps should be a 
major objective of any legislation that this committee recommends. 
On the other hand, I think we should not lose sight of the real hard- 
ship under which many people are living who are not in camps. 
There are some families who have taken the initiative to get out of 
the atmosphere of the camps, but still you have three, four or five 
people living in a furnished room, and many of them are costing 
American voluntary agencies a considerable amount of money to 
support them. They, too, I think should have some consideration if 
they meet the other requirements which this committee wishes to 
set up. 

[ think the record should also show, if one may quote someone who 
isnot here, that the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
has informed us at a recent meeting ‘that he himself believes that 
whatever effort the United States wishes to make in trying to solve 
this problem should include refugees, not only those under his man- 
date but some share of those who may not happen to be under the man- 
date which was set up some years ago by the United Nations. 

Mr. Watrer. We appreciate very much your cooperation, gentle- 
men. Your statement was very fine. 

Monsignor Swansrrom. Mr. Walter, may I have one more minute / 
Mr. MacCracken would like to make a comment. 

Mr. Waurer. You may proceed, Mr. MacCracken. 

Mr. MacCracken. Mr. Chairman, I would like to associate quite 
strongly with that element of Monsignor Swanstrom’s statement that 
had reference to our enthusiastic noting that there was no dateline 
included in House Resolution 397. 

I think, in answer partially to many of the points raised by Con- 
sressman Smith, the agencies in drawing up their joint statement 
which Monsignor Swanstrom has so e loque ate prese nted, were par- 
ticularly interested in that facet of Joint Resolution 397, the omission 
of the date line, which would seem to go into an area where since 
the end of World War II those of us in the private agencies have 
felt quite strongly would be helpful, That is a regular procedure for 
the admission of refugees. 

We are very ple: ased to associate ourselves without question with the 
emphasis which the gentlemen of the committee have given to re- 
fugee camps in Europe specifically, as Congressman Smith said, and 
in other ¢ amps that are equally as difficult. However, in drawing up 
our comments on this joint resolution, we had specifically in mind that 
with the absence of the dateline, we were looking beyond either the 
World Refugee Year or beyond the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees program in looking at this as a piece of legislation 
which would stand for some time, sir, on our books. 

Mr. Watrer. We, of course, understand this problem of camps, 
because it so happens that 1 was quite active in the enactment of the 
displaced persons law. Some people have been so bold as to say in 
private that there would have been no Displaced Persons Act with- 
out me, but at the time consideration was being given to the liquida- 
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tion of the problem of the refugees as a result of the war, everyone 
recognized the fact that there would be a number of old people that 
could not move and that did not. want to move. 

I visited these camps first in 1945, probably before any of you did 
and I talked with a lot of these old people. I heard them say “We 
are Europeans. We want to stay here, if we get assistance.” 

The Minister of the Interior of Austria came to me last year and 
told me personally that if we wanted to help these old people, we 
could do it best by seeing that they got adequate housing, adequate 
medical attention and some diversion and books and things of that 
sort. He said, “You cannot move these people because (1) they are 
Europeans to the core and (2) emigration is not attractive after you 
are 55 years of age. 

That is one side of this problem, and another thing is this: You 
talk about the manner in which these people live outside of the camps, 
Well, I will concede some of them live as badly as people live in 
America in some areas. That is quite true, but we get to the basie 
problem of camps and you can rest assured that this committee will 
enact something having in mind, first, the best interests of the United 
States. 

Monsignor Swanstrom. Mr. Chairman, our reports that we filed 
with you in connection with the USEP study will show we have helped 
literally hundreds of thousands of people at great expense. 

Mr. Ferouan. Monsignor Swanstrom, I would like to ask you, and 
also direct my question to the gentlemen sitting around the table, 
whether you are familiar with H.R. 8454 which I introduced on 
July 1, 1957, with the general idea of setting up a Selective Immigra- 
tion Board to analyze the situation of the refugees and the immigrant 
problem and then report to Congress under certain specifications set 
up by Congress. I provided for it to be set up on a trial basis to see 
how it would work. I feel, myself, that a Selective Immigration 
Board acting under the provisions of my bill will be the solution to 
the immigration and refugee problem. 

Monsignor Swanstrom. Yes, sir. 

I would like to ask the chairman of the refugee committee to com- 
ment on that. 

Mr. MacCracxen. Mr. Chairman, I am embarrassed that because 
the bill was introduced in a previous session, we had not included 
that in our preparation for today. Although I am confident my col- 
leagues could make comment on it, I do not believe that we would 
have given sufficient consideration to it to make a clear and knowledge- 
able reply. I apologize, sir. 

Mr. Warrer. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

The subcommittee stands adjourned. 

(Thereupon, at 11:25 a.m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 

(The following statement was received subsequent to the hearings:) 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE JOHN J. MCFALL BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
IMMIGRATION CONCERNING THE ASSYRIAN REFUGEE PROBLEM 


Mr. Chairman, since this committee is now considering general legislation for 
the resettlement of refugees throughout the world, I would like to bring to your 
attention the situation of the Christian Assyrians of Iraq, for whom I introduced 
a bill last year. My bill, H.R. 6177, would provide for the admission of 5,000 
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of these people to the United States by the issuance of special nonquota immi- 
grant Visas, over a period of the next 5 fiscal years, at the rate of 1,000 of such 
yisas per year, Priorities in the consideration of visa applications under this act 
would be gven to (1) refugees whose services are determined to be needed in the 
United States because of education, specialized training and skills; (2) refugees 
who are the blood relatives of citizens or of lawfully admitted aliens residents 
of the United States, and (3) refugees who are unskilled workers under 40 years 
of age. 

The Assyrians in Iraq are truly displaced people, as they have no native coun- 
try. Twice since the end of World War I, the Assyrians who fled to Iraq have 
been refused permission to leave by a special committee established by the League 
of Nations. Between 20,000 and 25,000 of these people now reside in Iraq. 
Worldwide attention to the tragic plight of the Assyrian people was brought 
about by the Assyrian massacre in 1933, when hundreds of men, women, and 
children were brutally maimed and murdered. Thereafter about 6,000 of the 
surviving Assyrians fled into Syria while another 15,000 made known their 
desire to leave Iraq. The League of Nations committee mentioned above allowed 
the Assyrians who escaped to Syria to remain there, while those still living in 
Iraq were not allowed to leave. 

The fact that the Assyrians were befriended by the British and worked in their 
interests did not increase their prestige in the eyes of the Iraqis, and there 
are certain basic antagonisms which still exist. This leads to persecuton, dis- 
crimination, and prevents absorption of the Assyrian people into the Iraqui 
nation 

Mr. Chairman, I have quite a number of Assyrian people in my congressional 
district who have been fortunate enough to be permitted to immigrate to the 
United States. They have told me of the individual plights of various of their 
close kin, who, because of quota restrictions, cannot join them in America. For 
the committee’s information as to the current situation, I would like to include 
certain excerpts from letters received from my Assyrian constituents. 

Joash Paul, chairman, Committee for Displaced Assyrians, Assyrian American 
Civie Club of Turlock, 901 North 99 Highway, Turlock, Calif.: “Your attention 
is being called to a very important and urgent matter, concerning the displaced 
Assyrians in Iraq. 

“As you know this is not the home of our people, in fact they have no home 
anywhere in the Near East. Their homes have been taken for thousands of 
years, and they are the only truly displaced people in the world. Every nation 
has a country to call its own, except the Assyrians. Thousands upon thousands 
of Europeans have come to this country without quota restrictions as displaced 
people, though they in reality are or were not displaced, inasmuch as they have 
countries of their own, but are political refugees from their own countries. We 
are not only homeless, landless refugees, but we have been victims of high pol- 
ities since the First World War, and have a greater right to claim our people 
as displaced persons. 

“These Assyrians now living in Iraq are living under conditions to which they 
are not accustomed, and we American Assyrians should take this responsibility 
to let them share our good fortune and freedom. We have an envious record 
here in the United States, and we know that these Assyrians will also become 
good Americans, and live and die for these United States.” 

Keena S. Yonan, Post Office Box 115, Keyes, Calif.: “I came here from Iraq 
about 30 years ago, and through correspondence I learn that basically the con- 
ditions have changed very little. 

“There is no doubt in my mind that these people are truly displaced. They 
have no home to turn to. America, who has championed the cause of justice, 
should look upon these people, and open her gates on a basis of special preference 
quota.” 

Philip Paul, Post Office Box 94, Keyes, Calif.: “I would like to give you my 
impression of the Assyrian problem from my recent visit to Iraq. 

“The conditions of the past years are quite fully covered in the report of the 
Library of Congress. I will try to confine this letter only to conditions as I have 
seen them. 

“The British handed over the Habbaniya Air Base to the Iraqi in recent years. 
The Assyrians, therefore, the majority of whom were employed there, are being 
gradually replaced by Iraqi, and have had to look for employment elsewhere. 
However, the only place, with possibly a few exceptions, where they are ac- 
cepted are among British and American companies. 
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“Though I understand their (Iraqi) Constitution grants equality to all, yet in 
reality this is not so. In employment Iraqis are favored over the Assyrians and 
in legal proceedings, justice most always favors Iraqis. 

“The fear of the 19383 massacre still remains, when women and children were 
abused and murdered. During the coup d’etat of 1958, I was there. Assyrian 
families were huddled together in fasting and prayer, so if a recurrence of the 
1933 incident occurred, they would die together. 

“This fear is always present, since the Assyrians have been close to Allied 
causes. 

“In my opinion, they should have an open quota, that as soon as they can 
financially make the move, they may enter this great land and leave fear and 
hatred across the water.” 

As my final quotation, I refer to the outlook and conclusion in a special report 
prepared for me by the Library of Congress : 

“Thus, it is hardly to be expected that the lot of the Assyrians, as a separate 
and distinct element in the population of Iraq, will be happier or more secure 
than it has been under previous regimes. Indeed, it is not unlikely that, if thig 
minority group resists absorption into the Iraqi nation, it may be exposed to 
new and possibly severe persecutions.” 








